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Teaches Legibility through Practical Applications 


APPLIED PENMANSHIP is carefully planned 
to improve writing habits. It is not a system of 
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Cover Story: The covers of THE 
BALANCE ‘SHEET this year feature a 
few of the activities of the Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America. There are more 
than 1,200 chapters throughout the 
United States. The executive director is 
Hollis Guy of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association, (NEA), Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine 
for business and economics teachers. Its 
purpose is to provide an open forum for 
the constructive discussion of problems of 
interest to the classroom teacher and to 
the profession as a whole. In view of the 
nature of the magazine, the South- 
Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the 
viewpoints expressed in the articles pub- 
lished. 
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CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE is designed for a S 0 M ‘7 | M Pp 0 » T A N T 
general course. It will be of value to students T 0 p c S . 


whether they have studied shorthand or not. It 
is recommended for an advanced course that Use of the typewriter 
will give the students a wide range of ability to Composing letters 


hold a better job and to gain promotion. A few Saniling snail 


of the topics that are emphasized are indicated ; — . 
Using duplicating equipment 
in the column at the right. 

Use of the telephone 
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workbook. tests, and an op- Using adding and calculating 


machines 


tional filing practice set. Receiving and stockkeeping 
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Wanted — Teachers Interested in Business 


It would be enlightening to find out what percentage of business teachers 
in our secondary schools are genuinely interested in business from the business- 
man’s point of view — interested enough, for example, to get acquainted with 
the local businessmen and to talk with them freely about their operational 
problems. 

The teacher who is interested in business operation enjoys noticing the 
changes in the stock market, reading about business mergers, observing the 
trend toward self-service or self-selection in the local stores, finding out why a 
certain drug store went out of business, and ascertaining the legal issue in a local 
property settlement suit. The teacher who likes business will find out about 
the opportunities and requirements of long-range business careers. What is 
most important, the teacher who is interested in business will get his students 
interested. 

Is it possible that the most serious shortcoming of our business education 
programs is that they do not provide adequately for interesting the boys and 
girls in the romance of business, the problems of business, and the opportunities 
in business? How many business teachers are concerned exclusively with two 
of the important business education objectives — consumer business education 
and skill training for initial employment — and, consequently, do not provide 
business background education from the viewpoint of business management. 
How many of these teachers look upon vocational guidance solely as a matter of 
matching the opportunities and requirements of entry positions in business 
with the interests and abilities of the students? Is this concentration upon 
clerical skills and consumer knowledges one of the causes for the relatively 
small percentage of boys in the business education programs? Is it generally 
recognized that any boy worth his salt may not be enthusiastic about ‘“‘be- 
coming” a typist, a stenographer, a bookkeeper, or a sales clerk? If energetic 
boys develop an interest in the primary fields of business (such as banking, 
insurance, salesmanship, and transportation), or if they look into the romance 
of specific business careers involving managerial and supervisory judgments, 
they may be eager to learn typewriting, bookkeeping, behind-the-counter 
selling, or even shorthand in order to arrive more readily at a position of man- 
agerial, professional, or semiprofessional responsibility. 

Genuine student interest in business will not be developed or increased 
unless copious illustrations of business in the local community are used as a 
part of the courses of study. It is unfortunate that in many communities some 
of the students know more about the location, the products, and the policies 
of local business firms than does the business teacher. These students have the 
advantage, to be sure, of having lived all or most of their lives in the community, 
while the teacher may be living there for the first or second year. 

In summary, there is a great need for more business teachers who enjoy 
keeping up with business through reading and through personal community 
contacts in order to stimulate more student interest in this fascinating field. 


OL aenialarnfble 


Lewis R. Toll, president of National Association of 


Business Teacher-Training Institutions; 


Illinois 


State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


January, 1956 
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“Automation” was coined as a term to 
describe automatic machine tools in a new 
production line\by Delmar S. Harder of the 
Ford Motor Company in 1948 when he said: 
“‘What we need is more automation.”’ Since 
that time we have become aware of other 
applications, of automation — to compute 
and analyze, the enormous amounts of 
scientific data taken when each guided 
missile is fired at the White Sands Proving 
Grounds in New Mexico, to track down in 
its uneven orbit the Eighth Moon of Jupiter 
(last observed in 1941), and to predict the 
outcome of the 1952 presidential election. 


Automation and Business 
Education 


by JAMES R. MEEHAN, DIRECTOR 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
HUNTER COLLEGE, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Automation — what does it mean? What is its 
impact on office occupations and business educa- 
tion? Dr. Meehan gives you a clear picture of the 


situation. 


Recently, however, the business applications 
of automation have been brought to our 
attention. We learn, for instance, that the 
federal government hopes to save one million 
dollars a year by renting an electrical com- 
puting unit to calculate and write govern- 
ment checks. The rental charge is reported 
to be one thousand dollars a day. Because 
of the educational background and experi- 
ence I have had and for the interests of 
readers, this article shall be limited to auto- 
mation only as it applies to business educa- 
tion. 

EMPLOYMENT OR UNEMPLOYMENT. And what 

















UNIVAC —A machine that makes our calculations for us. 
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will automation in the business office mean 
to the business educator? When we are told 
of savings running as high as one million 
dollars a year on a payroll job, those of us 
who taught during the years of the depres- 
sion think first of fewer office jobs and the 
economic and social problems of unemploy- 
ment. Furthermore, there is competent 
authority to support this grim view of 
automation. Norbert Weiner of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology is quoted in 
the October 1, 1955 issue of Business Week 
as having said: ““Let us remember that the 
automatic machine...is the precise eco- 
nomic equivalent of slave labor. Any labor 
that competes with slave labor must accept 
the economic conditions of slave labor. It is 
perfectly clear that this will produce an un- 
employment situation . . . in comparison with 
which ...the depression of the ’30’s will 
seem a pleasant joke.” 

On the other hand, Benjamin F. Fairless, 
chairman of the Board of the United States 
Steel Corporation, quoted the late Philip 
Murray on February 11, 1955, to support an 
opinion in direct opposition to that expressed 
by Professor Wiener of M.1.T. He reported 
that the labor leader, speaking at a C.I.O. 
Convention, had said: “I do not know a 
single, solitary instance where a great tech- 
nological gain has taken place in the United 
States of America that it has actually thrown 
people out of work. I do not know of it — I 
am not aware of it — because the industrial 
revolution that has taken place in the United 
States in the past 25 years has brought into 
the employment field an additional 20 million 
people.” 

Mechanization of the office, while it has 
lagged behind mechanization of the factory, 
has been going on constantly since 1870. 
Up to the présent time it has resulted in a 
marked increase in both the number and the 
percentage of people employed in office work. 
George R. Terry, the office management 
authority, reports that only 305,502 people, 
or 2.4 per cent of the total labor force were 
employed in clerical occupations when the 
first census was taken in 1870. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimated that 65,100,000 
people were employed in August of 1955 and 
12.3 per cent of the labor force, or approxi- 
mately one employed person in eight, is 
engaged in office work. The 297,399 men and 
the 8,103 women employed in offices in 1870 
performed all of their work manually but 
the five million women and the three million 
men employed in 1955 used almost ten 
tuillion office appliances to assist them in 
performing their varied tasks. 
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The director of research for a large manu- 
facturer of office equipment offers this esti- 
mate of the different kinds of office appliances 
now used in American business offices: 

four and a half million typewriters 

three million adding machines 

eight hundred thousand calculators 

four hundred thousand accounting and billing ma- 

chines 

fifty thousand key punch machines 


AUTOMATION AND EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
Ties. The installation of dial telephones, one 
of the earliest illustrations of automation, 
did not result in a reduction in the number of 
people employed by the telephone companies 
throughout the nation. While fewer oper- 
ators are now needed to handle local calls, 
the extensive use of dial systems has in- 
creased the number of long distance calls, 
which are now being made faster, and at 
lower rates. Insurance companies with 
electronic computer installations have had 
similar experiences with their office per- 
sonnel. When a large Midwestern life insur- 
ance company replaced a premium account- 
ing division of 150 people with an electronic 
computing unit witha staff of only 20, none 
of the former members of the division was 
discharged. They were transferred to other 
divisions of the company where their experi- 
ence and training could be used to do work 
that lacked both the volume and the repeti- 
tive processes needed to justify automation. 

Robert W. Burgess, director of the Census 
Bureau, the first government agency to use 
two electronic computing machines, told the 
Congressional Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization on October 15, 1955, that the 
Census Bureau had not discharged people 
because of the new machines but had saved 
money by having fewer temporary workers 
at times of major undertakings. He also 
said that the Bureau used the machines to 
increase their output of statistics and pro- 
duce them faster. 

Because of the personal and nonrepetitive 
nature of a great deal of present day office 
work, it is doubtful if it can ever be mecha- 
nized to the extent that it would result in an 
actual decrease in the number of office 
workers. 

It is conceivable that if office work is 
converted to automation on a very large 
scale, the demand for office workers will de- 
crease but the recent introduction of card 
punch accounting systems made no visible 
impact upon the demand for office em- 
ployees. As a matter of fact, figures com- 
piled by the United States Department of 
Labor show that the number of office em- 
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ployees in 1954 had increased 64 per cent 
over the number employed in offices in 1940. 
| HOW AUTOMATION OPERATES. Perhaps one of 
the simplest ways to outline the operations 
of the UNIVAC and other electronic com- 
puters is to compare and contrast their 
operation with the punch-card accounting 
systems which we all encounter, to a lgreater 
or less degree, in our daily lives. Neither 
type of equipment can operate unless the 
original data have been set up or coded in a 
form which the machine can interpret. You 
cannot walk up to a machine, turn on a 
switch, and expect the machine to compute 
and prepare a payroll. ‘he Punched Card 
System takes information from a typewriter 
or a numeric keyboard, and records the 
information on 90 or 80 column standard 
cards. Every card has vertical punching 
positions, so coded as to provide a full 
alphabetical or numerical representation. 

In an Electronic Computer System such 
as UNIVAC, the information to be processed 
in the central computer is called INPUT. 
This information is recorded on metallic 
magnetic tape records in two basic ways: 

1. It may be entered directly from a keyboard unit, 


which is almost the same as the standard type- 
writer keyboard. 


. It may be recorded on magnetic tape by conver- 
sion equipment from such other sources as 
punched cards and perforated paper tape. In some 
computing systems, direct input, without conver- 
sion, may be effected from punched cards, 
perforated paper tape, and even from a manual 
keyboard entry. 


The second step in the punched card 
system is sorting the cards in a numeric or 


alphabetic sequence. Sorting looks like a 
relatively simple operation. We have all 
seen questions sorted into categories on 
the “$64,000 Question,” the popular tele- 
vision quiz program. Nevertheless, sorting 
cards in volume is a most important opera- 
tion in the punched card system. ‘1 he second 
element in the electronic computer system 
is called MEMORY. It is the storage of 
information for use when needed either 
externally on metal magnetic tape or inter- 
nally in a cylinder of mercury, a bank of 
magnetic cores, or a continuously revolving 
magnetic drum. Information can be read 
from the memory of the electronic computer 
at a rate of ten thousand alphabetic or 
numerical characters per second. 

The third step in a punched card system 
is the feeding of the sorted punched cards 
into a tabulator which prints, adds, sub- 
tracts or “‘crossfoots” the information 
punched on the cards in accordance with the 
directions which are given to the tabulator 
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from a wired panel or unit. The third ele. 
ment in the electronic computer system is 
called PROCESSING. It includes the addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, division 
comparison, and sequencing in accordance 
with instructions fed into the system. In an 
article entitled ““Electronics Down to Earth”’ 
published in the March-April 1954 issue of 
the Harvard Business Review, Higgins and 
Glickauf called this step FOLLOW 
THROUGH” ... the ability of an electronic 
computer to follow through a long series of 
sequential operations without human inter- 
vention. It is true that the sequential steps 
must at one time have been determined and 
set out in detail on magnetic tape in language 
which the machine can understand; but, 
once these instruction tapes have been fed 
into the machine at the start of an opera- 
tion, the machine will follow through all the 
steps automatically. No longer will the 
office machine require a human operator to 
take it through each step involved in a 
particular process or computation.” 

The final element in electronic computa- 
tion is called OUTPUT. It is the final 
conversion of the results into printed form 
by means of a device such as UNIVAC’s 
High Speed Printer which is capable of 
producing 600 lines of 130 characters each, 
per minute. 

A SPECIAL BUSINESS APPLICATION OF AUTOMA- 
tion. A special purpose application of an 
electronic computer system called Speed 
Tally may serve to summarize and illustrate 
the four elements of automation. The equip- 
ment consists of ten keyboard Input ma- 
chines, which are modified ten-key adding 
machines, a punched-tape reader punch, a 
magnetic drum Memory, and an Outpul 
printer. The editors of Management Methods 
report that the system was installed in a mail 
order house two years ago for the sole pur- 
pose of counting orders as they came in. 
They further report that the mail order 
house carried 8,000 different items in stock 
and that: 

“During normal operations, 40 girls were required 

to manually count the daily orders of specific items. 

During the Christmas peak, as many as 150 girls 

were used. Their new system required 10 operators. 

Each of these girls had in front of them what looks 

to be a normal ten-key adding machine. The key- 

boards are piped-in to an electronic computing 
device. A girl merely ‘fingers’ a catalog number, 
as she observes it, in running through a sheet of 
orders. At any moment during the day, an operator 
at a central control panel can ask the machine how 
many orders have come in that day for any of the 

8,000 items in stock. At the end of each day, the 

machine automatically prints each of the 8,000 

catalog numbers with the quantities ordered that 

day for each item.” 
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MISINFORMATION ABOUT AUTOMATION. A 
surprising amount of misinformation has 
accumulated about automation in the short 
period of its existence. The misinformation 
is not limited to automation as a cause of 
unemployment (despite the fact that no 
specific instance of such technological un- 
employment can be cited); it is also assumed 
that automation will be limited to large 
offices; that the machines can actually 
think; and that only employees with 
scientific and statistical backgrounds can 
be trained to operate the electronic com- 
puters. 

Electronic computer systems are not 
limited to very large offices. In their Jan- 
uary, 1955, issue the editors of Management 
Methods state as a fact that “Virtually any 
firm employing more than 100 clerical 
workers is ripe for some form of electronic 
data processing.” Nor do all installations 
cost a million dollars. Remington Rand 
equipment ranges from $75,000 for the 
Univac 60, to approximately $1,000,000, for 
the large-scale, general purpose UNIVAC. 
Monthly rental figures range from approxi- 
mately $700 to $25,000. 

Electronic computers cannot think. They 
can only follow a set of instructions that 
have been previously given to them. One 
bit of information may be recorded as “‘yes”’ 
when a purple light flashes in a vacuum tube 
on the panel and another flash may record 
a “no.” The yeas and nays are tallied and a 
decision is made which is based upon the 
relative count. 

UNIVAC was accused of thinking, and 
thinking incorrectly, by the C.B.S. television 
political commentators as the early election 
returns were coming in in1952. The memory 
unit had been given the returns of the last 
three presidential elections and it was in- 
structed to compare them with the early 
returns of the 1952 election and make a 
prediction. Based upon the comparisons, 
the computer predicted an overwhelming 
victory for President Eisenhower but the 
cautious political commentators who had 
been so badly mistaken in 1948, were un- 
willing to relay this startling prediction to 
their viewers so early in the evening. They 
claimed that the machine was not function- 
ing properly and awaited further returns. 

THE TRAINING OF ELECTRONIC COMPUTER 
PERSONNEL. Among the most important em- 
ployees concerned with the operation of 
electronic computing systems are the pro- 
grammers. Contrary to popular opinion, 
these employees are usually selected from 
the firm’s own staff. 
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Based upon his experience with pro- 
grammers at the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company of Springfield, Ohio, A. C. Vanse- 
low claims that “It is much easier to teach 
our personnel to program than to teach 
outside experienced programmers the life 
insurance business.” The training period at 
the Franklin Life Insurance Company 
covers twelve weeks. It consists of six 
weeks of programming and six weeks of 
computer logic. 

It is true that a knowledge of electrical 
engineering is required for the construction 
and maintenance of electronic computers, 
but the programmers need not have this 
background any more than the driver of an 
automobile needs to completely understand 
every function of the engine. An experienced 
office employee, thoroughly familiar with 
the firm’s operations, with the ability to 
schedule and supervise detailed operations, 
is an ideal candidate for the programming 
training. ™ 

THE FUTURE OF AUTOMATION. While re- 
duced costs and their eventual bearing upon 
production and competition have been im- 
portant factors in selecting and installing 
electronic computers, the ability to collect 
data quickly and accurately has been of 
equal importance because these data are 
essential for the preparation of reliable fore- 
casts and the determination of policy. 

As to the future of automation, the writer 
agrees with the conclusions of Delmar S. 
Harder, vice-president of the Ford Motor 
Company, as reported in the October 1, 1955, 
issue of Business Week: “Automation is a 
vital stepping-stone to the expansion of our 
economy. It has the ability to tie produc- 
tion processes together and to enable labor 
to gain the most from machines. Extensive 
use of automation would act as a prod to 
our entire economy in three ways: (1) by 
expanding the capital goods industry, (2) by 
enabling labor to increase its earning power, 
and (3) by reducing over-all costs of produc- 
tion.” 

To cite a specific example of reduced costs 
through automation, Benjamin F. Fairless 
of the U. S. Steel Corporation claims that 
it would cost well in excess of $65,000 to 
build a 1955 car with the tools used by the 
auto industry in 1908. 

Because American business needs current, 
rather than historical data, for future plan- 
ning it will use electronic computers in ever- 
increasing numbers. Soon we shall have to 
give serious consideration to the part that 
our students will play in preparing and pro- 
gramming business papers for automation. 
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Get Better Results in Typing 
with the Tachistoscope 


by H. O. PALMER 

VISITING LECTURER IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A survey conducted by Dr. Palmer proves the effectiveness of 
tachistoscopic training in producing better typists by dras- 
tically reducing the number of errors. 


The values of tachistoscopic training in 
developing better stroking, more speed, and 
more control in typewriting, were clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. Fred E. Winger of the 
secretarial * department of Oregon State 
College, in an experiment with college stu- 
dents.! 

As a result of Dr. Winger’s study, an ex- 
periment was undertaken to determine if 
similar results could be expected from un- 
selected secondary school students. The 
experiment was conducted during the school 
year of 1952-53 in the beginning typewriting 
classes of Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

The experiment was planned to measure 
the effect of tachistoscopic training on begin- 
ning typing students on the secondary level, 
by showing the differences between the ac- 
complishments in speed and accuracy of 
three control and three experimental classes. 
A second purpose was to analyze the types 
of errors made by both groups to determine 
if tachistoscopic training would result in the 
reduction of errors that are usually con- 
sidered to be a result of faulty reading habits. 

THE EXPERIMENT. From the 280 beginning 
typing students registered for the fall term, 
six classes of 33 students each were selected 
for the experiment. Students were selected 
for class membership by random sampling 
and assigned to one of six classes. By this 
method, each of the 280 students had an 
equal chance with every other student of 
being included in the control or experimental 
group. Random sampling was also used to 
determine which classes would be control 
and which would comprise the experimental 
group. Because of schedule conflicts it was 
not possible for some students to remain in 
the class to which they had been assigned. 


After those with schedule conflicts were 
shifted to other classes, 63 students remained 
in the control group and 61 in the experi- 
mental section. 

Measurements of reading proficiency were 
based upon the Rate and Comprehension 
section of two forms of the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test. 
Both tests were administered before tachis- 
toscopic training was begun and again at the 
conclusion of the experiment. Other 
measurements used were straight-copy timed 
writings, number exercises, and timings on 
business letters. 

The statistical method of analysis of vari- 
ance was used to test the significance of the 
differences between the control and experi- 
mental groups. The variance ratio, or F-test, 
was applied to the differences between the 
achievements of the two groups on the 
measurements of gross, correct, and net 
words per minute, as well as errors made on 
straight-copy writings, letter writing, and 
number exercises. 

Both groups used the same textbook and 
supplementary materials from day to day. 
The only difference in the procedure between 
the two groups was the presentation of 
approximately ten minutes of tachistoscopic 
materials each day in the experimental 
classes. This meant that approximately ten 
minutes less time was spent on drills and 
other class work to allow for the tachisto- 
scopic training. 

EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS USED. The ta- 
chistoscope that was used was a Keystone 
Overhead Projector with a Keystone Flash- 
meter or timing device attachment, manu- 
factured and sold by the Keystone View 
Company of Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

The Typewriting Series of Tachistoslides 


1Fred E. Winger, ““Tachistoscopic Training for Beginning Typewriting Instruction,” The Balance Sheet, April, 1951, pp. 342- 


347. 
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prepared by Dr. Winger and manufactured 
by the Keystone View Company were used.” 

A matte-white of flat, smooth-surfaced 
screen fifty inches square was hung at the 
front of the room. This type of screen makes 
it possible to have nearly equal light distri- 
bution and no distortion regardless of the 
angle or section of the room from which the 
target is viewed. 

TECHNIQUES UsED. ‘Tachistoscopic training 
was started approximately one month after 
the beginning of school. The typewriter 
keyboard had been presented and the stu- 
dents could type simple sentence and para- 
graph material at a rate of fifteen to twenty 
correct words per minute. The flash work 
was usually planned for the last ten minutes 
of the class period. 

Beginning with the second session, stu- 
dents were instructed to type their responses 
to the exposed material. Shutter speed was 
1/25 of a second on the second day, 1/50 
of a second on the third, and from the fourth 
day on 1/100 of a second. Once accustomed 
to the faster exposure, students preferred it 
to the slower exposures. 

MEASUREMENTS OF RESULTS. Measurements 
that were used consisted of eighteen five- 
minute straight-copy writings, three five- 
minute timings on number combinations, 


and five business letters, for a period of five 


minutes each. Materials used for the 
straight-copy writings and the business 
letters were taken from the textbook and 
supplementary drill books. The number 
exercises were prepared by me. Timed 
writings were given about twice each week. 
Each timed writing was scored on the basis 
of gross words per minute, correct words per 
minute, net words per minute, and total 
number of errors. 

STRAIGHT-COPY WRITINGS. Measurements 
on the five-minute straight-copy writings 
were started at the end of the ninth week of 
school and after five weeks of tachistoscopic 
training. 

NuMBERS. A five-minute writing on a num- 
ber exercise was given before beginning flash 
training on digits. Practice for the control 
group was confined to ten-minute number 
drills from the¥textbook. A different test 
was given to both groups after twelve prac- 
tice periods. Both number exercises con- 
sisted of one hundred four-digit groups. 
They were scored in the same manner as the 
straight-copy writings. 

BUSINESS LETTERS. During the last few 
weeks of the experiment, measurements were 


taken on a series of four different types of 
business letters. The typing of these letters 
involved in addition to straight-copy writ- 
ing, such skills as tabulation, number writ- 
ing, and letter placement. 

FOLLOW-UP. ‘Two months after tachisto- 
scopic training was concluded the students 
were given another timed writing on straight- 
copy material as well as a business letter. 
The purpose of these measurements was to 
determine whether or not the experimental 
group had maintained or lost any superiority 
in speed and accuracy as a result of tachis- 
toscopic training. 

ERROR ANALYsis. A detailed examination 
was made of 12,855 errors made by both 
groups in the seventeen five-minute straight- 
copy writings. This analysis was made to 
determine if tachistoscopic training would 
result in the reduction of errors that are 
usually considered to be a result of poor 
reading habits, namely, omissions, trans- 
positions, additions, and substitutions. 

RESULTS. Table I, page 202, shows the 
progress made during the training period 
that began in November, 1952, and ended in 
March, 1953. The average scores on the last 
timing of the two groups are shown in Table 
II, page 201. In every case the experimental 
group had done better. In each measurement 
the F-value far exceeds the 1 per cent level. 
(All F-values over 6.90 were significant at 
the 1 per cent level.) The differences between 
the periods within the groups were not 
significant, and that between the groups was 
significant. 


TABLE II 


Analysis of variance calculations for last 
straight-copy timing 


Exp.* Con.** F-value 





Gross words per minute.. 45.9 39.6 
38.2 
26.4 


6.3 


21.39 
24.16 
33. 84 
16.09 


Correct words per minute. 45.0 


Net words per minute. ... 36.9 


Errors... 4.5 


*Experimental 
**Control 


LETTER WRITING AND NUMBERS. The results 
on the letter writings and number timings 
showed results similar to those on straight- 
copy timings. 


*Copies of monograph on Tachistoslides may be obtained free, by writing to: Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
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TABLE I 
TABLE OF AVERAGES ON FIVE-MINUTE TIMINGS 








Gross Words 
Per Minute 
Con. Exp. 


Date Test No. 


Con. 


Correct Words 
Per Minute 


Net Words 
Per Minute 
Con. Exp. 


Errors 
Per Minute 
Con. yg Exp. 





Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 28. 
Dec. 28. 
Dec. 29. 
Jan. 26 31. 
Jan. | 2 32. 
Feb. 34. 
Feb. $§ 33. 
Feb. f 36. 
Feb. } 36. 
Mar. 39. 


25 
28. 
25. 
Q7. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


29. 
32. 
29. 
33. 
34. 
35 
38. 
34. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
39. 
36. 
39. 
41 
42, 
4D . 
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FOLLOW-UP ON STRAIGHT-COPY TYPING. Ap- 
proximately two months after tachistoscopic 
training was concluded, a _ five-minute 
straight-copy writing was administered. 
This follow-up was given to determine 
whether the experimental group had main- 
tained, gained, or lost any superiority in 
speed and accuracy. Table III, page 202, 
shows the averages of the two groups on the 
follow-up straight-copy timing. 


TABLE Iil 


Averages of the two groups on follow-up 
straight-copy timing 

Exp. Con. 

Gross words per minute..... 46.4 37.9 

Correct words per minute 45.7 36.4 

Net words per minute...... 38.5 23.9 

Errors....... Steet wae 3.9 7.0 


The more accurate typing of the experi- 
mental groups is especially significant on the 
measurement of net words per minute. 

! FOLLOW-UP ON LETTER WRITING. ‘The fol- 
low-up timing on a business letter was given 
two and one-half months after tachistoscopic 
training had ceased. The purpose of this 
timing was the same as that of the straight- 
copy timings, namely, to test the lasting 
effect of tachistoscopic training. Table IV, 
page 202, compares the averages of the two 
groups on the follow-up letter. 
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TABLE IV 


Averages of the two groups on follow-up 
letter timing 





Gross words per minute 
Correct words per minute 32.1 
Net words per minute...... 18.7 
Errors : 7.5 


33.6 


ERROR ANALYsis. An analysis was made of 
12,855 errors that were made by both groups 
on the seventeen five-minute straight-copy 
timings. Errors in spacing, tabulation, 
shifting, and alignment were eliminated from 
the total since they were not considered to be 
reading errors. Of the total number of errors 
made, 11,396 consisted of additions, omis- 
sions, substitutions, and transpositions. 

The experimental group made 1,852 fewer 
errors in the four classifications than did the 
control group. Of this number the experi- 
mental group made 300 fewer additions, 265 
fewer omissions, 1,212 fewer substitutions, 
and 75 fewer transpositions. 

It is often difficult to differentiate and say 
that an error belongs to one particular classi- 
fication. This is particularly true of the sub- 
stitution type of error. The distinction made 
in substitution errors is not as clear-cut as it 
is for errors of addition, omission, and trans- 
position. All mis-stroking errors that were 
not additions, omissions, or transpositions 
were arbitrarily assigned to the substitution 





(THE BALANCE SHEET|) 





classification. | While substitution errors 
may be caused by poor recognition of letter 
sequences, theyfalso may be the result of 
lapse of attention, poor techniques, pushing 
for speed, or lack of control. 

MINNESOTA CLERICAL TEST. The Minnesota 
Clerical Test, consisting of 200 numbers and 
200 names, was administered to both groups 
before tachistoscopic training was started. 
The test was repeated at the conclusion of 
the training. Table V, page 203, shows the 
mean improvement scores of both groups on 
the two sections of the test. Improvement 
scores were determined by subtracting the 
scores of the first test from the scores of the 
second test. 


TABLE V 


Mean improvement on Minnesota 
Clerical Test 
Con. 
6.30 
11.60 


Exp. 


14.29 
16.72 





Number checking.......... 
Name checking. . . 


IOWA SILENT READING TEST. Test I of the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form Am, was 
given to both groups at the start of the 
experiment. Form Bm was administered 
at the end of the training period. Test I of 
both forms consists of two parts, rate of 
reading, and comprehension. Table VI com- 
pares the mean improvement of both groups 
on Rate and Comprehension. 


TABLE VI 


Mean improvement on Test I 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Exp. 
6.37 — 5.85 
9.42 .81 


Con. 
Mate........... 


Comprehension . . 
‘ 


As a result of the scores made on the Rate 
and Comprehension section of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test it may be concluded that 
the benefits of tachistoscopic training in 
typing result in improved reading habits. 
conc.usions. The following are the results 
of this experiment with the tachistoscope: 
STRAIGHT-COPY TIMINGS. _‘Tachistoscopic 
training developed more rapid and accurate 
stroking on straight-copy writing throughout 
all stages of the experiment. During the final 
five-minute timing, on the measurement of 
net words per minute, which takes into ac- 
count accuracy of stroking as well as rate of 
stroking, the experimental group wrote 10.5 
words per minute faster than the control 
group. In a similar experiment with college 
students, Winger found that those receiving 
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tachistoscopic training averaged 7.35 net 
words per minute faster than those who did 
not receive the training. On the basis of the 
results obtained in this experiment, tachis- 
toscopic training is conducive to the develop- 
ment of speed and accuracy in typewriting. 

LETTER WRITING. When the abilities of 
those who have received tachistoscopic 
training in words and numbers are combined 
into production-type activities, such as busi- 
ness letters, they continue to write with 
superiority. 

NUMBER TIMINGS. The all-around supe- 
riority of the experimental group supports 
a conclusion that tachistoscopic training in 
the writing of numbers enables the student to 
reproduce numbers more rapidly and with 
fewer errors than is true under traditional 
methods. 

LASTING EFFECTS OF THE METHOD. ‘The re- 
sults of the follow-up on straight-copy and 
letter timings two months after tachisto- 
scopic training was concluded, indicate that 
the gains in speed and accuracy of the ex- 
perimental group were of a permanent nature 
and not subject to decline as a result of the 
cessation of the training. 

ERROR ANALYsIS. The analysis of a large 
number of errors shows that the tachisto- 
scopically trained group had developed suffi- 
cient skills in word recognition to enable 
them to reproduce copy with fewer errors in 
areas of additions, omissions, substitutions, 
and transpositions. 

EFFECT ON TEST ITEMS OTHER THAN TYPING. 
Tachistoscopic training does produce a 
significant gain in reading skills as measured 
by the Minnesota Clerical Test and Test I 
of the Iowa Silent Reading Test. Marked 
gains on improvement scores were made by 
the experimental group on both numbers 
and names section of the Minnesota Clerical 
Test. Tachistoscopic training does have 
merit in improving skills necessary in the 
recognition of numbers and names. Signifi- 
cant gains were also noted on both the Rate 
and Comprehension Sections of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. 





STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE 
MANUAL 


The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MAN- 
UAL is a 154-page, paper-bound book, covering such 
topics as care of the mail, style letters, capitalization, 
care of the typewriter, abbreviations, punctuation, and 
many other references that are valuable in the class- 
room and valuable as a permanent reference for all 
office workers. It is bound in paper to make it available 
at a price reasonable enough for every student to have 
one. List price, 80 cents. 
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Simplifying the Introduction of the 
Debit and Credit Formula 
im Basic Accounting 


by KARL C. KEYES 
ALACHUA HIGH SCHOOL 
ALACHUA, FLORIDA 


In this article Mr. Keyes makes suggestions and offers a 
solution to the teaching of basic bookkeeping fundamentals. 


While teaching introductory accounting in 
a large business college last summer, I found 
the standard secondary school procedure of 
introducing the basic accounting equation, 
the balance sheet, the general ledger ac- 
counts, and the general journal over a period 
of chapters to be entirely too slow an intro- 
duction to students working in a laboratory 
system wherein each student entered the 
course at any time and worked at his own 
rate using maximum self-direction and 
minimum teacher assistance. The classroom 
contained, in addition to new enrollees, 
students in all stages of learning. In order 
to have been able to spend as much time as 
possible analyzing the more advanced stu- 
dents’ problems and progress, it was neces- 
sary to introduce the new student quickly 
to the general theory of accounting in a 
manner sufficiently thorough, to insure his 
being able to begin working introductory 
problems with an attitude of self-confidence. 

THE BALANCE SHEET APPROACH. In order to 
present the basic debit and credit formula in 
one class session it is necessary to have, after 
the introduction, a focal point to which 
every idea can be cemented. The balance 
sheet is this focal point in the following four 
stages of presentation: 

1. INTRODUCTION OF ACCOUNTING. To in- 
troduce accounting to the new students, 
point out that they have been engaging in 
informal bookkeeping all their lives while 
conducting their daily business. Ask if 
anyone has ever bought anything on a credit 
basis. Immediately several hands go up. 
Point out that in credit buying three things 
are involved. First, some money is paid on 
the item; second, you receive the item; and 
third, the dealer retains an interest in the 
merchandise. 

Explain to the students that a business- 
man buys on credit as the students do and 
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when the businessman receives anything, a 
delivery truck, for example, he calls the 
truck an asset, as anything he purchases for 
use in the business is an asset. Proceed by 
explaining that the dealer from whom our 
businessman purchased the truck has an 
interest in the truck. That interest is the 
amount yet to be paid, and this amount 
owned by the seller is called a liability by 
our businessman — as he is liable or subject 
for payment to the seller. Explain that the 
amount paid is our businessman’s interest 
in the truck. 

2. THE BALANCE SHEET AS A “T’ ACCOUNT. 
Turn to the blackboard and draw the follow- 
ing example: 

BALANCE SHEET 





Assets Liabilities 
Proprietorship 


or 
Net Worth 





or 
Capital 


State that since our businessman has to 
know where he stands he has a record called 
a balance sheet — on this balance sheet we 
can show his purchase on credit (on account) 
of the truck by writing “Delivery Truck 
(worth) $900” under Assets; “$300” under 
Liabilities, and “$600” under Proprietor- 
ship. While stating the above, the original 
illustration has been completed to appear: 


BaLANCE SHEET 





Assets Liabilities 
Delivery Truck $900 The Seller $300 


Proprietorship 
or 
Net Worth 
or 
Capital $600 


$900 
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Remark, “You notice, class, that the 
price of the truck, the asset, is equal to the 
amount still owed, the liability, plus the 
interest in the truck, the proprietorship. 
Therefore, assets equal liabilities plus pro- 
prietorship, as the total on, each side of the 
balance sheet is equal.” 

3. THE BALANCE SHEET AS THE CENTER OF THE 
DEBIT AND CREDIT FORMULA IN INTRODUCING 
THE GENERAL LEDGER. | feel it is wise to avoid 
presenting the debit and credit formula as in 


this typical set of three ““T”’ accounts: 


Asset AccoUNTS 





Debit Credit 


Increases Decreases 


LiaBitity AccoUNTS 





Debit Credit 


Decreases Increases 





PROPRIETORSHIP 





Debit Credit 
Decreases Increases 





Much rote memorization is eliminated and 
comprehension speeded by using one “T” 
illustration, with which the student is now 
relatively familiar: the balance sheet, as a 
“T”’ account, containing assets on the left- 
hand side and liabilities and proprietorship 
on the right. The previous “Il” balance 
sheet is redrawn, as shown below, with a 
formal heading as a new transaction is 
developed with the class and entered on the 
balance sheet. Several little “T’’ accounts 
are also drawn and labeled: 


AcmE DELIVERY CoMPANY 
BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER $1, 195- 





Assets, Liabilities 
New Counter $300 Furniture Store 


Proprietorship 
Total: Total: 


CouNTER FURNITURE STORE 





| 
300 200 


PROPRIETORSHIP 





100 


The introduction of ledger accounts and 
debits and credits is presented as a package, 
with attention first focused on increases in 
the three accounts. 

Point out, that many transactions in- 
volving assets are completed each month, 


and it is not practical to make a balance 
sheet after each transaction. We therefore 
have a small ““T’”’ account with the name of 
the asset, in what we call a general ledger. 
Explain why the $300 is on the left side of 
the general ledger “Counter” account by 
stating: “The counter we just purchased, 
partially on account, for the Acme Delivery 
Company is an asset, and therefore appears 
on the left side of the balance sheet. Instead 
of placing this and all other asset transac- 
tions on a new balance sheet during the 
month, we will place them, as they occur, on 
the same side, the left side, of the corre- 
sponding ledger “T’ account. This left 
side of any account is called the ‘debit 
side’.”” Continue by explaining the liability 
and proprietorship accounts involved, with 
their credit balances, in the same manner. 


We attempt to illustrate decreases in 
accounts by stating: “Since increases in 
assets are placed on the left, or debit side of 
the “T’ account, then decreases should 
naturally be placed on the right, or credit 
side.””’ To make the point of decreases and 
increases in liability accounts, return the 
attention of the class to the “T’’ balance 
sheet. While discussing the liability section, 
point out that liabilities are listed on the 
right side. Since the liabilities are listed on 
the right side of the ““T’”’ balance sheet, it is 
logical that a decrease must be placed on the 
left side of the liability account, located in 
the general ledger. Make certain to point 
out that a balance may be obtained from 
those accounts at the end of the fiscal period. 
This presentation makes it simple for stu- 
dents to conclude that the increases and 
decreases in liabilities are just the reverse of 
the treatment given increases and decreases 
in assets. 

4. THE BALANCE SHEET AS AN AID TO JOUR- 
NALIZING. In order to keep the debits and 
credits straight when the embryonic book- 
keeper is undertaking the initial journalizing 
of business transactions, it is only necessary 
for the student to mentally refer to the 
placement of increases on the “TI” type 
balance sheet and remember: “All accounts 
shown on the balance sheet have increased 
from zero originally or they wouldn’t be 
shown. Therefore, increases in assets are 
made in the left column or debit side of my 
journal entry and liabilities and proprietor- 
ship increases are in the right column or 
credit side of this entry, as they are shown 
on the right side of the balance sheet.” 

Miscellaneous details, such as the dating 

(Concluded on page 212) 
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A survey conducted by Mr. 


Teacher-Coordinators 
in Distributive Edueation 


by ROMAN F. WARMKE 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


‘armke illustrates the 


inadequacies of our program of preparing D. E. 


Distributive education in most respects is 
comparatively new. How should one be 
prepared so that he will be a competent 
teacher-coordinator? Many colleges and 
universities are now facing this challenge. 

Many schools are now offering training in 
the distribuftive occupations for the first 
time. Since the passage of the George-Bar- 
den Act in 1946, federal funds in distributive 
education have been reduced from time to 
time. The enrollment in the cooperative 
part-time program has, however, shown a 
steady increase. The prospect of increased 
federal and state funds for this type of pro- 
gram is encouraging. There is considerable 
indication that distributive education would 
be continued and expanded even if all federal 
and state funds were discontinued. 

Because this type of education is still in 
the embryonic stage, few colleges engaged in 
the preparation of business teachers have 
developed a workable curriculum for pre- 
paring teacher-coordinators. In many exist- 
ing programs much stress is placed upon 
traditional courses in economics. Many 
teacher-coordinators find it difficult to make 
practical application of this type of learning. 
Although there are no curricula that can be 
followed per se by any particular college, 
most colleges preparing business teachers 
find that they already offer many courses 
that will help (or suffice) in preparing po- 
tential teacher-coordinators for meeting 
certification requirements. Some suggestions 
concerning this are given in the following 
paragraphs. 

PROBLEMS VARY FROM STATE TO STATE. An- 
other problem is that qualification require- 
ments vary considerably from state to state. 
Certification requirements for thirty-eight 


coordinators. 


states have been reviewed. Certain general- 
izations can be drawn from this study. 

REQUIREMENTS CAN BE DIVIDED. ‘The re- 
quirements can be logically divided into two 
categories: (1) educational preparation, and 
(2) experience. 

Educational Preparation. It is 
logical to subdivide this area into two parts: 
(1) technical and (2) professional. 

The amount of technical preparation 
required varies from a high of 30 semester 
hours in Florida to no requirement in Wash- 
ington. The mode reported was 24 semester 
hours. This figure was reported by 18 of the 
38 state requirements studied. The require- 
ment of 24 semester hours (36 quarter hours) 
meets the certification requirements of all of 
the states reporting except Florida. 

The amount of professional preparation 
required varies from a high of 20 semester 
hours in eleven states to a low of 2 semester 
hours in Oregon. In this case, the high is also 
the mode. 

Experience. It is logical to subdivide 
this area into two parts: (1) teaching, and 
(2) occupational 

The amount of teaching experience re- 
quired varies from a high of three years in 
Missouri to no requirement in 14 states. In 
general the teaching requirement can be met 
through practice teaching. 

The amount of occupational experience 
required varies, from a high of three years 
reported in eight states to no requirement in 
five states. The occupational experience dis- 
tribution is bi-modal with eight states also 
reporting a requirement of one year. In 
many cases it is possible for the student to 
substitute credits in supervised work expe- 
rience in lieu of the minimum occupational 














experience requirement. This appears to be 
the coming trend. 

U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION MAKES RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS. It is also interesting to note that a 
recent bulletin of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion! suggests certain minimum preparation 
for the certification of distributive education 
teacher-coordinators. Three years’ expe- 
rience in a distributive occupation is recom- 
mended. Twenty-four semester hours with 
special emphasis upon retailing is suggested 
for minimum technical training. Fifteen 
semester hours in addition to general pro- 
fessional courses is suggested for minimum 
professional training. ‘Teaching experience 
requirements should conform to local re- 
quirements. 

A review was conducted of course offerings 
in distributive education of eight teacher- 
training institutions. Based upon the state 
requirements and recent experiences in 
coordination work, the following are pre- 
sented as proposed minimum requirements 
for the preparation of teacher-coordinators: 


1. General courses. These courses should 
be selected in accordance with the philos- 
ophy of each specific college. A wide cultural 
background is needed and wanted by most 
teacher-coordinators. 


2. Technical courses. It is believed that 
the following courses are an absolute mini- 
mum. Naturally, course titles will vary: 


Introduction to Business 

Principles of Retailing 

Principles of Selling 

Merchandise Information {Textiles & 
Non-Textiles 

Business Law 

Advertising 

Retail Store Operation and Management 

Marketing 

Consumer Education 


3. Professional courses. It is believed that 
the following courses are needed by most 
teacher-coordinators for successful expe- 
rience: 


Administration of Distributive 
Education 

Coordination Techniques 

Student Teaching in Distributive 
Education Classes 

Methods in Distributive Education 

Philosophy of Vocational Education 

Course Construction 


4. Supervised business experience. A well- 
integrated teacher-education program should 
provide opportunities for those persons who 
need and want additional business expe- 
rience. 

‘Vocational Division, U. S 


. C.: Government Printin 


*Doris E. Willi 


Office, 1954), Any 17-18 
illis, “An 


valuative Stu 


5. Electives. Electives should be available 
in all areas. Electives are especially needed 
in business and economics. 

Opinions vary among those who have had 
experience with these programs concerning 
the most feasible requirement for occupa- 
tional experience and teaching experience 
prior to work as a teacher-coordinator.? 

COMPETENT POTENTIAL EDUCATORS MIGHT BE 
Lost To BusiINEss. There is a possible danger 
in requiring three years of occupational ex- 
perience. If the student completes his course 
requirements prior to his occupational ex- 
perience, it will be necessary for him to ac- 
cept a business position rather than a 
position in education. If the student is of 
the caliber that is needed for a position as a 
teacher-coordinator, he will have made 
definite advances in business. It is felt that 
competent educators will be lost to business 
if this procedure is pursued. It is difficult to 
give up a lucrative business position to ac- 
cept a position in education at a moderate 
salary. Until salaries in education can com- 
pete with salaries in business, it seems that 
compromises must be made in certification 
requirements. An adequate program of 
supervised business experience appears as a 
logical answer. The major difficulty in 
implementing this type of program is the 
shortage of personnel in most colleges with 
teacher-education programs. Often the stu- 
dents’ programs are not well coordinated. 

POSITIVE ATTRIBUTES MIGHT WANE. Al- 
though there is a strong case for teacher- 
coordinators having teaching experience 
prior to undertaking coordination duties, 
some limitations of this procedure are also 
evident. At the time a student completes his 
requirements for his degree, he is anxious 
and enthusiastic to begin work as a teacher- 
coordinator. If he must wait one to three 
years it is likely that some of these positive 
attributes might wane. After this period of 
time, many principles and practices will be 
forgotten. Very few of those who have had 
adequate preparation experience undue dif- 
ficulties in their first position. 

ARE WE PREPARED TO MEET THE CHALLENGE? 
Yes, distributive education is new in most 
respects. However, more and more schools 
are now providing this type of educational 
program. The secondary schools are looking 
to the teacher-education institutions for an 
adequate supply of competently prepared 
teacher-coordinators. The challenge is upon 
us. Are we prepared to meet it? 


S. Office of Education, Poe cou Education in Distributive Occupations, Bulletin 255 (Washington, 
of Teacher- Training for Distributive Education Throughout the United States,” 


unpublished doctorate dissertation (iecalagten: Indiana University), 1954. 
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The training of medical secretaries is a 
project that has been close to my heart for 
nearly twenty-two years. The older I grow 
in this service, and the more I see what this 
work can lead to, the more convinced I am 
that medical secretaryship is, and should be, 
one of the most desirable careers for young 
women today. 


Eighteen years ago an attempt was made 
to organize an association, named the 
Northern California Medical Assistants 
Society. At that time the thought of trained 
personnel in the doctor’s office was still too 
new, and was therefore looked upon askance 
by many doctors. The result was that the 
association died before it was born; the time 
was not yet ripe. We are firmly convinced, 
however, that only through an organization 
of this kind, and by continually upgrading 
the quality of medical office personnel, can 
we achieve the desired results. 


Since the days of Hippocrates, known as 
the ‘Father of Medicine,” the art of medical 
practice has been one of the most honored, 
as well as the most learned and ethical, of 
professions. Through the centuries its 
quality and quantity have formed an index 
of the level of civilization. 


It was not, however, until the beginning of 
the twentieth century that very definite 
changes were brought about in the spirit, 
objects, and standards of medicine. With 
this increase in scope and purpose, other 
aspects of the physician’s practice came to 
light; specifically, the business part of 
medicine. 

Even today, many physicians are ill- 
prepared for this phase of their profession, 
although within the last few years programs 
have been instituted to rectify this lack. 
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The Contributions of the 
Medieal Secretary 


by MARIE ZWEEGMAN YATES, DIRECTOR 
ZWEEGMAN SCHOOL FOR MEDICAL SECRETARIES 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Give thought and consideration to the training of 
your secretarial students to become a medical sec- 
retary. Mrs. Yates gives us the background of the 
profession as well as the attributes of a good medical 


secretary. 


Few physicians now in practice are familiar 
with the proper procedures in their financial 
relationships with their patients and others 
with whom they have business dealings. In 
the early days of the profession, the doctor 
carried with him mental notes concerning 
his patients, and his financial records, if any, 
were penciled on scraps of paper, pigeon- 
holed, and usually lost. As a result, very few 
doctors could state with any degree of ac- 
curacy the amount of their income, or their 
state of solvency. 

With the change in the economic status of 
the world, however, the need arose for a more 
practical management of the medical office. 
While medicine will never be a business in 
the commercial sense of the word, the appli- 
cation of sound business procedures has 
become a necessity. A patient has a right to 
expect businesslike dealings: he expects and 
wants to pay for what he obtains in the way 
of medical attention, but it must be within 
his means, and the doctor who employs 
dependable methods of handling accounts 
will naturally inspire patients with con- 
fidence. 

In addition to the rights of the patient, 
the volume of paper work in the doctor’s 
office has steadily mounted until it threatens 
seriously to interfere with the doctor’s prac- 
tice of his profession. We now have social 
security, unemployment tax, income tax, 
withholding tax, and innumerable ¥ other 
federal, state, and county regulations to 
take into consideration. Good business also 
dictates that complete records be kept 
on all patients. |By virtue of his training, 
experience, and the centuries-old tradi- 
tions of his profession, the physician is not 
prepared to cope with these distracting de- 
tails. Nor should he be required to do so, for 
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his interest is primarily concerned with the 
problems of the sick. 

While working in a doctor’s office has long 
been accepted as being a desirable position 
for a young woman, it remained for the ad- 
vent of voluminous reports and records, 
brought about mainly by World War I, to 
develop this into a real career. Where 
formerly a little knowledge of shorthand and 
typing fulfilled the requirements of the posi- 
tion, it has only been within the past two 
decades that highly skilled performance, 
resulting from specific ability, definite quali- 
fications, and specialized training in the 
many facets of medical secretarial work has 
been recognized as essential. 

Many of us, I am sure, are acquainted 
with or know of women who have worked in 
a doctor’s office for thirty, forty, and even 
fifty years, but the general acceptance of 
medical secretaryship as a career is of recent 
origin. The title of medical secretary has 
come to represent one of the newest profes- 
sions open to women, and is a title which its 
owner wears proudly. 

I read every book, every article, every 
paper on medical secretarial work that I am 
able to lay my hands on, in order that we 
may keep abreast of the rapid developments 
in this field. Last November I spent con- 
siderable time in the Public Relations Office 
of the American Medical Association, in 
Chicago, discussing the subject. This, by the 
way, was my second visit there — the first 
having been undertaken in 1938, at which 
time I met the then editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, and 
discussed with him the work we were doing 
out here on the West Coast. At that time 
the idea of training personnel for the medical 
office was brushed aside as being utterly 
impractical and impossible. 

Now, when I read articles such as, “Per- 
sonnel in the Doctor’s Office,” and “PR 
and the Medical Assistant,” a digest of a 
panel discussion of this problem, both pub- 
lished by a division of the American Medical 
Association, I think back to our early days, 
and of our struggles to win recognition for 
the medical secretary. We have*come a long 
way since those days. 

The author of “‘Personnel in the Doctor’s 
Office” complains of the hours and salaries 
in the medical office. Hours no longer con- 
stitute a problem’ here — few medical secre- 
taries in San Francisco are required to stay 
on into the evening hours; theirs is usually a 
forty- or a forty-four-hour week. But we 
all know that it is impossible to work strictly 
by the clock in our profession. 
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We have graduates in many of the large 
cities in the country. These girls keep in 
touch with us and, as a result, we have a 
fairly accurate knowledge of salaries, hours, 
and working conditions. I am proud to be 
able to tell you that these girls, within a very 
short time after their employment, in many 
instances receive the top salaries for their 
localities. 

Is not the answer then with the girl her- 
self, with an adequate background and train- 
ing for the highly skilled performance de- 
manded by the modern medical office? The 
doctor is an intelligent person, and quick to 
recognize ability. The doctor is also a fair 
person, and believes that the “laborer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

In the fall of 1933, when our program was 
first inaugurated, it was not done in a hit- 
and-miss fashion. We were fortunate in 
having the advice and cooperation of people 
whose names are internationally known in 
the field of medicine. But there was at that 
time no precedent to follow, and it was neces- 
sary for us to hew our own trails through the 
forests of ignorance and opposition. There 
was no carefully laid-out program for the type 
of training we wanted to offer. There was no 
material to use for dictation purposes and 
word study; therefore, we wrote our own 
books. None of this was perfect, but I 
believed with all my heart that it was a step 
in the right direction, and subsequent 
events have proven that we were right. Our 
aim has been and will always be that of 
constantly upgrading our course of training, 
so that the medical secretary will in truth be 
for the doctor a second pair of hands, and a 
second brain. 

When I speak of a medical secretary I am 
speaking of the young woman who is the 
doctor’s receptionist, telephone operator, 
bookkeeper, assistant, housekeeper, nurse, 
public relations officer, as well as secretary. 
She is also known as the “office girl,”’ and in 
some localities, “office aide.”” To the patients, 
of course, she is always “nurse.” 

To those of us in the field, the term “‘medi- 
cal secretary” is a flexible one, and we are 
well aware of the multiplicity of duties it 
covers. To the lay person, however, the title 
is still to a certain extent unfamiliar, and we 
are frequently asked the question, “Just 
what is a medical secretary, and what does 
she do?” 

The physician has spent many years in 
preparation for his profession, that of healing 
the sick. In order then that he may be per- 
mitted to devote his time and energy to this 

(Concluded on page 239) 
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What Values May Be 
Derived from a Study 
of Economies? 


by J. H. DODD, MARY WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 


Dr. Dodd justifies the teaching of economics to all students 
by reviewing the objectives and aims of a basic course in 
economics in preparing young people for their future. 


Justification for the inclusion of a subject in 
the public secondary school curriculum de- 
pends on two things: (1) the nature of the 
goals of education and (2) the extent to 
which a study of the subject may result in 
the realization of these goals. As we know, 
the kind and number of educational goals that 
may be recognized or established depends on 
the logical deductions that may be made from 
an accepted educational philosophy. It is 
the function of the curriculum maker (what- 
ever the process. employed) and of the 
teacher to aid pupils to progress toward the 
realization of recognized educational goals. 
Whether one accepts the philosophy that 
the proper objectives of education are fixed 
and continuing or whether he accepts the 
idea that there are no fixed and final objec- 
tives, the fact remains that objectives there 
must be and that the nature of the objectives 
at the time suggest the essential function of 
the curriculum and the teacher. 

Whatever our educational philosophy, it 
is probable that we can agree that among the 
acceptable aims of education in a democratic 
society is the development of a wholesome 
self-hood and ability and willingness to be 
effective citizens. That is to say, education 
should aim to develop individuality insofar 
as individuality is compatible with the re- 
quirements of society; and it should aim to 
equip individuals with understandings and 
attitudes that will enable them to deal in- 
telligently with social problems as they 
arise. 

If these general aims or objectives of 
education are accepted, what then are the 
possible values of a study of economics in 
the secondary school? The answer, of course, 
depends on the scope of the matters con- 
sidered and the extent to which economic 
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understandings are developed. Assuming, 
however, that the scope of subject matter to 
be covered is that which is indicated in 
several of the more widely used textbooks 
in high school economics — and that teach- 
ing is at least fairly effective — several of the 
possibilities of a study of economics with 
respect to the educational aims just referred 
to are readily apparent. For example, a 
properly organized and conducted study of 
economics should provide information and 
learning experiences which will enable the 
pupil to deal intelligently with matters in- 
volving the following: (1) the choice of an 
occupation; (2) personal and family finances 
and the economical use of money; (3) the 
organization of business and industry; (4) 
the exercise of the right and responsibility of 
suffrage; and (5) understanding contem- 
porary culture. 

THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION. How to 
make a living continues to be one of the 
most important problems that confronts the 
great majority of high school graduates. To 
aid the pupil in his attempt to make a deci- 
sion as to what occupation he could follow 
successfully, provision in the study of 
economics should be made to consider cer- 
tain occupational requirements, trends, and 
probable remuneration. Of course, the eco- 
nomics teacher as a rule cannot be expected 
to be an expert vocational counselor. But 
he or she can take the opportunity, which 
the subject appropriately provides, to direct 
the attention of pupils to an intelligent 
consideration of factors that are relevant to 
the selection of an occupation. 

PERSONAL AND FAMILY FINANCE AND THE ECO- 
NOMICAL USE OF MONEY. Every individual, 
whether attached to a family or not, is 
usually concerned with the satisfaction of his 
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wants at present and with the prospects of 
their satisfaction in the future. And in our 
society, which is characterized by a highly 
developed system of a division of labor and 
the use of money, success in coping with the 
problems thus suggested depends on the wise 
use of money. That is to say, the over-all 
problem is two-fold: How to spend money 
effectively and economically, and how to in- 
vest savings wisely. 

This two-fold problem is one about which 
something may be learned in school, pro- 
vided study is of the pertinent facts properly 
directed. If too much time, however, is 
given to matters that pertain directly to 
spending and investments, insufficient time 
will be available for a consideration of those 
economic institutions, practices, conditions, 
principles, and situations that exert an over- 
all social influence and which, in the long 
run, determine in large measure the degree 
of welfare of individual consumers. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS AND _IN- 
pustry. The great majority of Americans 
gainfully employed are not owners of busi- 
nesses. They are wage earners and work for 
employers. A considerable number of wage 
earners work for government employers — 
local, state, and federal. But most employees 
work for private employers, the employer 
being an individual, a partnership, or a 
corporation, or possibly a cooperatively 
owned enterprise. 

Nevertheless, there are millions of indi- 
viduals who are self-employed or who man- 
age enterprises that employ others. The 
owners of businesses are the enterprisers 
who perform the entrepreneurial function 
which must be undertaken by private, 
profit-motivated individuals and groups if 
the capitalistic system is to exist. While it is 
probable that most individuals prefer to 
work for others, rather than for themselves, 
there are some who prefer to earn an income 
by assuming the risks of ownership of a busi- 
ness. 

A study of the nature of the several forms 
of business organization enables one who 
intends to go into business for himself to 
select the type of organization that is most 
suited to his circumstances and intentions. 
Moreover, an understanding of the nature of 
the ownership and control of the business for 
which he works enables the employee to deal 
more intelligently with certain problems or 
conditions affecting his employment relation. 
For example, the responsibilities and pre- 
rogatives of the managers of a single pro- 
prietorship, a partnership, and a corporation 
vary. 
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Then, too, a knowledge of corporation 
securities—shares of ownership and bonds 
of various kinds—is valuable to the prospec- 
tive investor, whether he is an employer or 
an employee. 

THE EXERCISE OF THE RIGHT AND THE RESPON- 
SIBILITY OF SUFFRAGE. ‘Too often, perhaps, 
it is assumed that one is discharging his civil 
responsibility of suffrage, if he merely votes 
in the election of public officials. And 
frequently strenuous efforts by public- 
spirited individuals and politicians are 
made to “get out the vote.” All of which 
may be to the good. 

But suppose that the voter has no under- 
standing of the issues involved in a political 
election. Is the community or the country 
any better off if he votes for or against a cer- 
tain proposed measure or law that he does 
not understand? It may be; and, again, it 
may not be. Nor is the result any different 
if a hundred ignorant voters participate in 
the election. For it is not likely that wisdom 
can be increased by multiplying ignorance. 

What types of subjects may be offered in 
the high school which will produce the most 
effective and efficient citizenry? Certainly 
most people would agree that the people 
should know a great deal about history. 
They should know something about the 
social, political, and military history of the 
nation and of the state in which they live. 
It is likewise desirable that they should be 
somewhat familiar at least with medieval 
and ancient cultures. Such knowledge is 
essential to an understanding of how the 
present social order developed, and to the 
encouragement of the ideals which motivate 
citizens at their best. 

Then, too, one should have an understand- 
ing of the Constitution of the United States 
and of the constitution of the state in which 
he lives. These instruments are basic govern- 
mental documents, designed to give expres- 
sion to the idea of free government and to 
safeguard the liberties of the people. 

One should have an understanding of the 
departments of our federal and state govern- 
ments and of the fundamental functions 
performed by the legislative, executive, and 
judicial bodies. We should know the basis 
for representation of communities and states 
in the several law-making bodies which make 
rules and regulations for the community, 
the state, and the nation. 

Likewise, one should participate in civic 
nonpolitical activities, for individuals have 
opportunities to take part in such organiza- 
tions which often contribute importantly 
to the progress of society. 
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But are the schools doing all they can to 
promote the best possible and the most 
effective citizenship if they are content to 
teach only history, civics (possibly under 
another name), and to inculcate a willingness 
and even a desire to participate in the social 
activities of the community? 

Of course, breadth of knowledge is de- 
sirable. And good intentions are requisite 
to good citizenship. But good intentions, 
even when accompanied by a knowledge of 
history and of the machinery and processes 
of government, are not enough. An under- 
standing of the origin, nature, and possible 
solutions to particular social and economic 
problems is essential to effective citizenship, 
regardless of whatever other qualifications 
the voter may possess. For zeal to “do some- 
thing”’ about a problem affecting the lives of 
the people, unaccompanied by understand- 
ing appropriate for proposing a solution or 
choosing among proposed solutions, is as 
likely to make a bad matter worse as it is to 
remedy the trouble. 

Now the fact of the matter is that nearly 
all political issues—local, state, or federal— 
arise because of the existence of economic 
problems. That being true, if we are to 
reduce or to solve most political problems, 
we must find a solution which does not dis- 
regard the economic facts and_ principles 
that are involved. Any proposed solution 
that does not do this partakes of political 
quackery and demagoguery, and is bound 
to lead to disappointment if adopted by 
gullible voters. 

UNDERSTANDING CONTEMPORARY CULTURE. 
For the purposes of the philosophy of educa- 
tion and a study of curriculums, cultural 
subjects and experiences are those that lead 
to increased understandings, appreciations, 
and attitudes that enable the individual to 
become adjusted to the institutions and 
practices of the total environment in which 
he lives. Cultural education, thus conceived, 
helps one to feel at home in his environment. 
And since there are only two classes of ele- 
ments in one’s total environment—the 
material and the social—that may be 
studied, it follows that the study of any 
subject that develops understanding with 
respect to either of these two aspects of 
environment is cultural as to its possibilities. 
Thus a study of chemistry leads to a better 
understanding of the nature and behavior of 
matter which in various forms comprises our 
physical surroundings. Similarly, a study of 
economics leads to increased understanding 
of the elements and forces that pertain 
to man’s efforts to satisfy his wants for most 
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of the things he considers essential to sur- 
vival and enjoyment and which are so sig- 
nificant in the determination of the nature, 
structure, and operation of the society in 
which he must live. 

Unfortunately, uncritical respect for tradi 
tion as to the nature of truth and of funda- 
mental values may cause us to accept the 
notion that certain subjects possess essential! 
and peculiarly important value possibilities. 
For example, there are those who feel that 
the study of mathematics or ancient lan- 
guages possesses more cultural possibilities 
than does a study of, say, the organization 
and methods of American business. But it 
should always be recognized that, from the 
standpoint of cultural values, two given 
subjects may not be comparable. For ex- 
ample, it would be impossible to establish 
bases for the purpose of comparing the rela- 
tive values of a study of mathematics with 
those of a study of history. Therefore, it 
may well be argued that a lack of economic 
education—and especially so in an industrial 
age—is as detrimental to the realization of 
the aim of a “well-rounded”’ education as is 
inadequacy of learning in any other respect. 


Simplifying the Introduction of the 
Debit and Credit Formula in 
Basic Accounting 


(Continued from page 205) 


and indention of the credit line and explana- 
lion of each transaction in the general 
journal, as well as showing expense and 
income accounts as part of the proprietor- 
ship section, are handled in the second 
session. Simple problems covering the intro- 
duction presented above are worked by the 
students and discussed at the beginning of 
the second meeting. 

The use of the balance sheet as the center 
about which every step is directed appears 
to be sound, as the more advanced students 
in Accounting I occasionally stopped their 
work to listen to the introductory lecture 
and commented favorably at the close of the 
period. While the high school bookkeeping 
program is not, in its method of presentation, 
as intensive as the business college method, 
I feel that certain of the steps presented here 
in the introduction to accounting are 
adaptable to the public school bookkeeping 





Earning While Learning -- 
A Story Told Through Television 


by BERNARD A. SHILT 

SUPERVISOR OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


An effective job of selling the cooperative work-experience 
program to the businessman was done recently by Bernard 
Shilt in conjunction with a committee of teachers and the 


National Association of Cost Accountants. 


The television 


media, which they used for their program presentation, 
dramatized the cooperation which exists between the busi- 
nessman and the public schools of Buffalo. The script might 
be used in an assembly program, or perhaps it will help 
create new ways of selling your business program. 


Announcer: ‘This program is being 
presented by the Buffalo Public Schools and 
the Buffalo Chapter ofthe National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants as a public service 
presentation in cooperation with WGR-TV. 

As commentator today, we have with us 
Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of business edu- 
cation of the Buffalo Public Schools. 


Shilt: In the business training program 
in our Buffalo Public Schools, the principal 
objective is to develop in the students, 
saleable skills and those understandings and 
attitudes that will make them intelligent and 
productive participants in our community. 
In addition to the classroom work devoted 
to building skills, understandings, and atti- 
tudes, an opportunity is given to business 
students in their senior year of high school 
to participate in a supervised work experience 
program. In this television program titled, 
“Earning While Learning,” you will see how 
our students are being prepared for their 
work in the business offices of the com- 
munity. Let us visit a second-year book- 
keeping class in Kensington High School 
where we find the class learning about pay- 
roll procedures. Mrs. Fink is the teacher. 

(Bookkeeping Class — Mrs. Fink, teacher. 

The teacher announces that she has re- 

ceived a call for a student to work part- 

time. The class then continues with a 

lesson in payroll work, approximately six 

minutes. ) 

Shilt: In order that the student may get 
training in the use of the telephone and 
develop poise in talking to people, the stu- 
dent is asked to call the prospective employer 
and arrange for an interview. 
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(Student looks up telephone number, 
makes a note of the number, then dials.) 
Student: Mr. Murphy, please. 

(Pause) 

Student: This is Audrey Forster, a Ken- 
sington High School Bookkeeping student 
speaking. I am calling to make an appoint- 
ment for a personal interview for the part- 
time job in your payroll department. 

(Pause) 

Student: My classes are so arranged that 

I can come in any day after 1 o’clock. 
(Pause) 

Student: Friday at 2:30? Thank you, I 
shall be there. 

Shilt: The school program of the students 
participating in the work experience program 
is so arranged that their classes are com- 
pleted at approximately one o’clock. This 
makes it possible to leave school and get on 
the job in time to work three hours or longer 
each afternoon. On days when school is not 
in session, the student may work a full day 
if the employer so wishes. The experience of 
being interviewed by prospective employers 
is also desirable training for the students. 
It: gives them practice in oral communica- 
tion and builds self-confidence. We now 
find Audrey being interviewed. 

(Interview Scene) 

Mr. Murphy: Will you tell me something 
about your qualifications and why you are 
interested in this job, Audrey? 

Audrey: I am 18 years old and a senior at 
Kensington High School. I have had some 
special training for this kind of work through 
a 4-week project in payrolls which we com- 


pleted in my bookkeeping class, I like work 
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with figures and find this type of work 
appeals to me. I am taking a business 
course at school, majoring in bookkeeping 
and am now enrolled in a second-year book- 
keeping class. This is an accelerated class 
and we have completed several projects, one 
of which was a clerical payroll project. I am 
also taking English, social studies, office 
practice and secretarial training. My attend- 
ance at school is very good and my marks 
are high enough so that I am on the honor 
roll every time. I like bookkeeping the best 
of all my subjects, and my marks have 
never been below 95. 

Mr. Murphy: What are your interests 
outside of school and do you have any 
hobbies? 

Audrey: My school work keeps me pretty 
busy, but when I have time I like to read or 
sew. I also like to skate and dance. I haven’t 
any special hobby. 

Mr. Murphy: We have a good sized 
office force here. Do you think you will have 
any difficulty working with such a large 
group? 

Audrey: No, I do not. I have never had 
any trouble working with other people. 
At the present time I am president of the 
Commerce Club which has a membership of 
50 girls. I am also vice-president of the 
student council and vice-president of the 
senior class. I was elected to all these offices. 

Shilt: Since students differ in ability and 
personality, the employer is given an oppor- 
tunity to interview more than one student 
for the job. This enables the employer to 
choose the student that he feels will best fit 
the needs of his business. The employer has 
decided that Audrey was well suited to the 
job and now we see her at work in the busi- 
ness office. Her supervisor stops to see how 
she is getting along. 

Employer: Good afternoon, Audrey. You 
have been with us for three weeks now; how 
do you like work? 

Audrey: I like it very much. I find that 
I am putting to use many of the things I 
learned in school. 

Employer: What do you mean by that? 

Audrey: One thing I appreciate is the 
importance of getting my assignments com- 
pleted on time. In the type of work I am 
doing, I realize I can’t be too careful about 
double checking my figures since one mistake 
on my part can cause a lot of trouble and 
extra work for other people. 
® Employer: That’s very true. 

Audrey: I appreciate, too, all the time 
we spent in my office practice class on drill. 
Speed in operating the machine I use in 
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the office saves time for me. My bookkeep- 

ing teachers often told us to work out each 

of our assignments as if we were actually on 
the job and getting paid for our work. I think 
that was excellent advice. 

Employer: I am glad you like it here. 
I have had some fine reports on your work. 
I think your classroom studies enabled You 
to come to us well prepared. 

Audrey: Thank you, Mr. Murphy. I’m 
glad my work is satisfactory. 

Shilt: The student hired becomes a regu- 
lar employee of the business even though 
not working the full number of hours a week 
as do the other employees. The student is 
paid the prevailing hourly wage of a begin- 
ning worker doing the same type of work. 
By working a minimum average of 15 hours 
a week, the student also receives diploma 
credit for her work experience. So that the 
student may get the greatest possible edu- 
cational benefit from her work experience, 
the employer gives her an opportunity to do 
a variety of office jobs related to her train- 
ing. Provision is made for the teacher to 
visit the student on the job. This enables 
the teacher to see the type of work being 
done by the student, to discuss with the 
employer the student’s progress, and to take 
back to the classroom, materials and infor- 
mation that will enable teaching to be done 
more effectively. Sometimes, one business- 
man who has heard about the work experi- 
ence program checks with some friend who 
has been participating in the program. The 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
(popularly known as the N.A.C.A.) has been 
participating actively in this work experi- 
ence program. We now hear two members of 
N.A.C.A. talking it over. 

(Two men talking to each other on phone 

using split screen.) 

Mr. Schmink: Mr. Murphy, please. 
(pause) Hello Don, Elwood Schmink. 
Don, can you spare a moment? 

Mr. Murphy: Oh, hello, Elwood. Sure 
what’s on your mind? 

Mr. Schmink: I was thinking about that 
co-op deal you were telling me about at 
our last N.A.C.A. meeting. You know— 
the one between the Buffalo Board of 
Education and industry, in hiring part- 
time help. 

Mr. Murphy: Yes, Elwood, I remember. 
Are you interested? 

Mr. Schmink: As a matter of fact, Don, 
yes. A situation has come up where 
this might be the right answer.* I’d have 
to know some more details to be sure, 
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though. So I thought you could give 
some advice. 

Mr. Murphy: Id be happy to. It’s very 
simple. Just contact the high school 
nearest you or you can contact Mr. 
Bernard Shilt, of the Buffalo Public 
Schools. His office is in the City Hall. 
Got a pencil and pad handy? 

Mr. Schmink: Yes, I have, (as he takes 
pencil from desk or pocket and reaches 
for paper.) Go ahead, Don. 

Mr. Murphy: His number is MO. 4200, 
Ext. 234. Just explain your problem to 
him and he will make an appointment 
to send out one or more students for an 
interview. I’ve already hired three girls 
that way and you know, Elwood, after 
graduation we kept all three as regular 
employees. They’re working out fine 
and they’re the caliber of people we 
want working in our office. 

Mr. Schmink: That’s fine, but suppose 
you only have a temporary situation. 
Can you still hire them? 

Mr. Murphy: Oh, yes, there is no obliga- 
tion on your part to keep them any 
longer than you require. However, the 
school hopes that you will keep them 
the entire year because the school 
schedules have been arranged specially 
for their going to work. 

Shilt: The cooperating employer is not 
under obligation to give full-time employ- 
ment to the student upon high school gradu- 
ation. However, during the four years that 
this work experience program has been 
operating, approximately 85 per cent of the 
students have remained as full-time em- 
ployees after graduation. Since our business 
training program is providing training not 
only for office jobs, but also for those stu- 
dents who plan to make a career in store 
work, they are classified in those two groups. 
The work experience program, which was 
begun in 1950 had 90 students doing office 
work of various kinds, 34 students working 
in retail stores. The following year 168 
were working in offices; 41 in stores. The 
businesses of the community, through the 
efforts of National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants and National Office Management 
Association, have helped our schools do a 
more effective job of training students for 
business in additional ways. First, they 
have provided actual business forms in 
quantity to use in the classroom: thus giving 
the student realistic practice. Second, they 
have been willing to come to the schools and 
talk to young people interested in careers in 
business. We find this latter point illustrated 
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in the second year bookkeeping class of 
Riverside High School which we now visit. 
Mr. Marcussen is the teacher. 
(The teacher mentions that the class has a 
visitor who will talk to them after they 
have finished the work uncompleted from 
the previous day. Then, the class finished 
the work on Income Taxes, approximately 
seven minutes.) Teacher introduces 

Mr. Potter, a member of N.A.C.A. who 

talks to the class on the opportunities in 

the field of accounting. (approximately 
five minutes) 

Shilt: You agree, I am ‘sure, that our 
schools have changed in recent years and 
that modern business training with its pro- 
vision for “Earning While Learning” is 
continually improving its methods of pre- 
paring young people for the business world. 

Studio Announcer: The participants in 
today’s program were businessmen, and 
teachers and students of Kensington and 
Riverside High Schools. The Commentator 
today was Bernard A. Shilt, supervisor of 
business education, Buffalo Public Schools. 
Further information regarding the work ex- 
perience can be had by calling him at 
MO. 4200, Ext. 234. 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 

(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 

(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted{to a study of 
record keeping without a formal{course in 
bookkeeping. 

(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 
and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price $1.80. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 














In addition to the easily detected outstanding features in 20TH CENTURY 


TYPEWRITING, there are many little features that are so carefully woven] 


into the book that they are not easily seen at first glance. Here are a few of 


these very important little features: 


A direct approach is used by selecting keys that permit early typing of words and meaning- 
ful sentences. 


Keys are introduced in a sequence that permits maximum progress and avoids conflicting 
and confusing reaches in the early lessons. 


Separate, well-organized, drives for speed and control are developed by using special tech. 
niques to help the student gain these goals. 


The skill pattern in early lessons involves exploration of new materials and reaching out 
for higher speeds; dropping back in speed for skill building and developing correct tech- 
niques; dropping back in speed and working for a high degree of skill and accuracy on 
problems and production. After a drive for speed the student drops back to a lower speed 
to consolidate his skill with confidence and comfort while working for control. 

Detailed lesson plans conserve the time of the teacher and the pupil, but still are flexible 
enough to give the teacher freedom in using his own materials. 


By controlling the vocabulary and the length of lines, the study of division of words an¢ 
syllabication is deferred while the student is mastering the basic techniques. 

In the early lessons a standard line length is used and margin stops are set so that copy 
is typed line for line without listening for the bell or dividing words, thereby enabling 
students to attain high stroking rates very early. 

The standard conditioning practice or warm-up practice is in sentence form for maximu 
of motion facility on meaningful material. It includes an alphabetic sentence, numerals, 
shift keys, and an easy sentence. 


The student is informed as to the practice level on which he is working, such as exploration, 
skill building, or control. 


There is controlled repetitive use of all the letters of the alphabet and all other reache 
after they are introduced. 


Personal-use typing is emphasized through practical, 
typical exercises. 

The judgment placement method of centering is empha- 
sized in the teaching of tabulation. 


There is a program of teaching correlated grammar and 
punctuation in the development of the total typing skill. 
Only two simple styles of letters are used in Part I while 
the student is struggling with the mastery of basic tech 
niques. 

There is frequent, well-planned typing from unarranged 
copy to give the student experience in arranging materia 
properly. 

The production typing program involves identifying the 
basic typing operations, building the skill on the basic 
operations, and then converting straight-typing skill into 
a production-typing skill in the solving of problems. 


In production typing a student is taught to read, interpret, 
and follow directions. 


In production typing the grading is in terms of individual 
performance comparisons rather than arbitrary standards. 


The student is taught through special drills to compos 
his thoughts while he writes. 
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Typew 


ye Edition 


By Lessenberry and Crawford 


.A TRULY GREAT BOOK IN THE 
CLASSROOM 


JUTSTANDING RECORD 


The sixth edition has been adopted in all states 

making: an adoption since its publication. 

Numerous large city adoptions and wide usage 

in individual schools throughout the country makes 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
used in more schools than all other textbooks combined. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CoO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
incinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 





Office Eaperience in the Classroom 


NOW 


IN A NEW 
2° Edition 


—\— a —7 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Peter L. Agnew 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE was the first comprehensive teaching 
material that provided office-typing experience in the classroom. It has been 
used by thousands of teachers with the most satisfactory results. The second 
edition follows the same practical plan of the previous edition, but also includes 
many new features and improvements. 


TYPEWRITING OFFICE PRACTICE, Second 


Edition, is a self-contained unit that includes 





supplies for forty representative office-typing 
jobs covering a six-month period of employment 
by the A. J. Sherman Company. It requires 
approximately twenty-five hours for completion 
and can be used in typewriting or office practice 
classes. It provides practice in typing from hand- 
written copy, using one-time carbon forms, as- 
sembling a carbon pack, filling in and typing 
legal forms, filling in forms with and without 
ruled lines, and handling other common office 
forms. Five folders are provided to simplify the 








handling of the wide variety of stationery pro- 
vided in the set. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Catholic Central Unit Meets 


The fourth regional convention of the 
Central Unit of the Catholic Business Educa- 
tion Association was held on November 12 
at Purcell High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The theme of the meeting was “Utilizing 
Community Resources.”” The morning 
session was highlighted by a talk on the new 
and practical approaches on the use of visual 
aids by Dr. Vernon Musselman of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

At the afternoon meeting the educational 
program of the Cincinnati chapter of NOMA 
was explained by William Franz of Procter & 
Gamble. Mr. Franz demonstrated one of the 
NOMA services to schools by giving office- 


style dictation with the assistance of his 
secretary and students of Regina High 
School. George Bird, program director of 
Junior Achievement in Cincinnati, ac- 
quainted the teachers with the local Junior 
Achievement activities and showed a movie 
about the organization. 

The members on the Convention Com- 
mittee were: chairman, Brother Henry Streb, 
S.M.; Sister Miriam, §.C.; Sister Mary 
Louis, C.PP.S.; Sister Julia Mary, S.C.N.; 
Sister Dolorita Marie, S.C.; Sister Richard 
Marie, O.S.F.; Sister Helen Paul, S.C.; 
Sister Madeleine, C.PP.S.; and Sister Mary 
Xavier, O.S.F. 














Executive board of Central Unit, C.B.E.A., seated from left to right: Sister Edith Marie, S.C. (Pittsburgh); Sister 


Miriam, S.C., chairman (Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio); Sister M. Borromeo, H.H 


.M., treasurer (Cleveland). 


Standing, left to right: Sister Therese Marie, S.S.J. (Natrona, Pennsylvania); Brother Joseph Moritz, S.M. (Pitts- 
burgh); Rev. Robert Champagne, S.M., co-chairman, (Detroit); Brother Henry Streb, S.M., secretary (Cincinnati); 


Sister Julia Mary, S.C.N. (Covington, Kentucky). 
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Telephone Company Hires Consultant 





Early in the fall, 
Amanda L. Bowman 
joined the Public Re- 
lations Staff of The 
Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of 
Maryland as educational 
consultant. She will 
devote her energies to 
assisting public school 
systems, private schools, 
church schools, and 
teacher-training jnstitu- 
tions in Maryland in the 
use of teaching aids. 

Miss Bowman is a 
native of Chilhowie, Vir- 
ginia, and is well known for her business 
education work in that state, particularly in 
Martinsville, where she was head of the 
Business Education Department and co- 
ordinator of vocational office training. She 
began her telephone career following assign- 
ment as summer clerical instructor for the 
Standard Oil Company in Aruba, West Indies. 








Miss Bowman 





A graduate of both Marion and Radford 
Colleges in Virginia, she holds an M.A. de- 
gree, with a major in Administration and 
Supervision of Business Education, froin 
New York University. Miss Bowman has 
taught in the elementary grades and taugiit 
most recently in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
where she was head of the Secretarial Science 
Department of American International Col- 
lege. 

The excellent background which Miss 
Bowman has in business education will be 
most helpful in her work with Maryland 
business education teachers. The telephone 
teaching unit and the telephone training kit 
for effective classroom instruction was 
pioneered by Bell’s Maryland affiliate and 
was described in an article in the January, 
1954, issue of The Balance Sheet by William 
Wakefield of the Dundalk (Maryland) High 
School. It is understood that similar train- 
ing materials are now being made available 
in all communities served by the Bell System 
Telephone Companies under the name of 
“Teletraining.”’ 








ARITHMETIC 
SKILL BUILDER 


By Milton S. Briggs 


All exercises and tests are written in model 
script as a guide for the student. 


T5 drills 
and 


75 tests 


Cincinnati 27 Chicago 5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


San Francisco3 Dallas2 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


= South-Western Publishing Co. 





Gladys Johnson, New President 
of Southern Association 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation meeting was held at the Soreno Hotel, 
St. Petersburg, Florida, on November 24, 
25, and 26. Approximately 375 teachers 
were in attendance at the meeting. Mrs. 
Gladys Johnson, Central High School, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, was elected president of the 
Association. The other officers elected were: 
first vice-president, Dr. Harry Huffman, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia;*second vice-president, Dr. Theo- 
dore Woodward, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; secretary, 
Lucy Robinson, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; treasurer, 
Vernon Anderson, State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky; membership chairman, 
Lois Frazier, Meredith College, Raleigh, 


North Carolina; editor, Marie Louise 
Franques, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

The new state representatives elected at 
the convention were: Georgia — J. T. Goen, 
Fulton County Schools, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Louisiana — Polly Lou Hicks, High School, 
Boyce, Louisiana; Mississippi — Mrs. Maxie 
Lee Work, University High School, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, University; North Caro- 
lina — Dr. Vance T. Littlejohn, The 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina; Vir- 
gintia — Sara Anderson, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia; Kentucky — Ross C. 
Anderson, Morehead. State College, More- 
head, ,Kentucky. The convention next year 
will be held _in Asheville, North Carolina. 














Front row, left to right: Lois Frazier (membership chairman); Marie Louise Franques’ (editor); Lucy Robinson (sec- 


retary). 


Back row, left to right: ‘Vernon Anderson (treasurer); Theodore Woodward (second vice-president); Gladys Johnson 
(president); Harry Huffman (first vice-president); Vernon Musselman (past president). 





are provided for the problems. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 





BASIC INCOME TAXES 
by Bower 


Provides instructional material for eight to ten units of work in bookkeeping, economics, civics, 
or general social studies classes. It is simply presented with text material, case examples, income 
tax forms, and.problems. The model forms are filled in for illustrative purposes and blank forms 

List Price, 68 cents 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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Fowler Completes Doctorate 


Lytle C. Fowler, as- 
sistant professor of office 
administration, Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi, was 
awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Education on 
October 24 by New York 
University. The title of 
his doctoral study is “A 
Study to Determine 
Whether Or Not the 
Junior Colleges in Mis- 
sissippi Are Meeting 
Adequately the Business 
si uae Education Needs of the 

Sedat Post-Secondary School 
Youth in the Area Which These Schools 
Were Organized to Serve.” 

Dr. Fowler obtained his Bachelor’s degree 
from Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, and his Master’s degree from the 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

Dr. Fowler taught in the elementary 
schools of Cannon County, Tennessee; 
served as head of the Departments of Busi- 
ness Education in high schools at Manchester 
and Bristol, Tennessee, and East Bank, 
West Virginia; as instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Murray State 
College, Murray, Kentucky; as assistant to 
the manager of The White Star Oil Com- 
pany, Detroit, Michigan; and as manage- 
ment assistant of the Personnel Research 
Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. He has taught at the uni- 
versities of Kentucky, New York, and 
Mississippi. He served in the United States 
Navy from September, 1942, until Novem- 
ber, 1946, and was recently retired with the 
permanent rank of Lt. Commander. 


**Dial-a-Grade”’ 


Julius Nelson of Patterson Park High 
School, Baltimore, Maryland, has designed 
and manufactured a device to speed up the 
grading of timed writings. It may be used 
for either a letter or percentage grading 
system and automatically combines the 
factors of words per minute, errors, and 
length of writing. The price is $1.00. Order 
from Artistic Typewriting Headquarters, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, Mary- 
land. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


At the Tri-State Business Education Assu- 
ciation meeting, held recently at the Sherwy n 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: president, 
Helen L. Widener, Bellefield Girls Vocational 
High School, Pittsburgh; first vice-president, 
Robert Lynch, Johnstown High School, 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; second vice-presi- 
dent, Catherine Casillo, New Kensington 
High School, New Kensington, Pennsy!- 
vania; secretary, Elizabeth Corcoran, Brent- 
wood High School, Brentwood, Pennsy!- 
vania; treasurer, Athena A. Saphos, Olivers 
High School, Pittsburgh; directors — Frank 
F. Sanders, supervisor, Board of Education, 
Pittsburgh; Brother Gedeon Charles, F.S.C., 
Central Catholic High School, Pittsburgh; 
Geraldine Dickinson, Allegheny High School, 
Pittsburgh; Alexander I. Hartman, Robert 
Morris School, Pittsburgh; Mrs. Virginia L. 
Becker, Brownsville High School, Browns- 
ville, Pennsylvania. 

Highlights of the meeting were a panel 
discussion by employees of the Gulf Oil 
Company on how they use the knowledges 
they learned while in high school; and group 
meetings on beginning shorthand, social 
business, beginning typewriting, and tran- 
scription. 


Doctorate for Liguori 





On August 31, 1955, [ge 
Frank E. Liguori, asso- 
ciate professor of busi- 
ness education, Teachers 
College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was awarded the 
Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree by the University of 
Pittsburgh. The title of 
his dissertation is ““Prob- 
lems of Beginning Office 
Workers.” The major 
advisors for his study 
were Dr. Paul Masoner, 
dean of the School of 
Education of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and Dr. D. D. Lessen- 
berry. 

Although the major portion of his work 
was done at the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. 
Liguori engaged in graduate work at Indiana 
University, Columbia University, and the 
University of Cincinnati. 








Dr. Liguori 
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Kansas Meeting 


The Kansas Business Teachers Association 
held its annual meeting in Wichita on 
November 4, at which time Madeline S. 
Strony of the Gregg Division of McGraw- 
Hill Book Company spoke on the subject of 
shorthand and gave a demonstration of 
shorthand and transcription. The morning 
program was highlighted by reports of the 
organization and promotion of Future Busi- 
ness Leaders of America and United Business 
Education Association. 

The afternoon session began with an ad- 
dress by Dr. S. J. Wanous, chairman of the 
Business Education Department, University 
of California, Los Angeles, on ‘Teaching 
Human Relations to Prospective Office 
Workers.” 

After Dr. Wanous’ talk, election of officers 
was held with the following results: presi- 
dent, O. O. Barnett, Shawnee-Mission High 
School, Merriam; vice-president, Orville P. 
Kliewer, Hillsboro High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Patricia Krey, Cheney High 
School; executive secretary, Warren L. 
Peterson, Plains High School; board mem- 
ber, Southwest District, Walter Rinehart, 
Hutchinson High School; Kansas Repre- 
sentative to M.P.B.E.A.,_ Richard F. 
Reicherter, St. Mary’s High School. 


Northwest Unit of 
Catholic Association Meets 


The annual convention of the Northwest 
Unit of the Catholic Business Education 
was held at Holy Names Academy, Spokane, 
Washington, on November 12. The morning 
session was highlighted by a discussion of 
current problems of the business curriculum 
by Leonard J. Porter of Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

The afternoon program consisted of work- 
shops in typewriting conducted by Fred 
Winger, associate professor, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. - 


New Appointment for 
Miss Lohren 


Announcement has been made that Eliza- 
beth Lohren has been selected to head the 
Business Education Department of Roose- 
velt High School, Seattle, Washington, 
effective in September. 

Miss Lohren has taught at West Seattle 
High School for the last four years. Prior 
to accepting her position at West Seattle 
High School, she had been an accountant 
for the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission as 
well as teacher of accounting at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo and instructor of secre- 
tarial training at the University of Minne- 
sota. 
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Council on 
Consumer Information 


The second annual conference of the 
Council on Consumer Information will be 
held in Dayton, Ohio, on April 6 and 7, 1956, 
at the YMCA. Program Chairman Harry 
Murphy of Dayton University is developing 
a program centered around the theme of 
“The Status of Consumer Education — 
Past, Present, and Future.” 

Other members of the program committee 
include Harold Leith of the University of 
Cincinnati and Marjorie East of Antioch 
College. 


lowa Teachers Meet 


At the annual meeting of the Iowa Busi- 
ness Education Association held in Des 
Moines on November 3 and 4, the following 
officers were elected: president, James Blan- 
ford, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
vice-president, Ken Griffin, Junior College, 
Mason City; secretary, Louvella Steuck, 
Junior College, Fort Dodge; treasurer, 
Clair Rowe, High School, Algona. 





and specific teaching procedures. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
by Lewis D. Boynton 


METHODS OF TEACHING BOOKKEEPING is a comprehensive book covering the status, the 
curriculum, psychology of learning, objectives, planning, materials, resources, equipment, trends, 


It contains an appendix with topics for student projects, 
general methods of teaching, and a study to determine course content. 


Single copy price $3.00 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 5 


San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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a comprehensive general 
course in selling-- 


A Successful Book 


That Will Build 


a Successful Course 


6th Edition 


F'undamentals 
of Selling 


By Walters-Wingate 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is written by two authors experienced both in selling and in teach- 
ing. It is designed for a single general course or an introductory course in selling. It emphasizes 
the general principles of selling with special emphasis on retail selling. The consumer point of 
view and the rendering of service to customers are two points of emphasis that run throughout the 
book. Personality development is woven into appropriate chapters. 

There is a continuing merchandising study starting with Chapter 1 and following each succeeding 


chapter. You will find an ample supply of questions, problems, and projects; and you have available 
an attractive workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Conference 


The ninth annual conference for teachers 
and administrators was held at Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, on November 5, with business 
teachers in attendance from throughout 
eastern Pennsylvania. Dr. Vernon A. Musse!- 
man, chairman of the Department of Busi- 
ness Education, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, and past president of the Southern 
Business Education Association, was the 
featured speaker at the business education 
sectional meeting. “Teaching of General 
Business” was the topic of Dr. Musselman’s 
discussion. A demonstration of teaching 
methods and techniques which might be used 
in the classroom was included as part of the 
program. 

Featured at the general session was Dr. 
Kenneth McFarland who is educational 
consultant and lecturer for the General 
Motors Corporation. Dr. Harvey A. An- 
druss, president of Bloomsburg State 
Teachers College, extended greetings to 
those attending the general session and was 
the speaker at the luncheon following the 
morning program. At the conclusion of the 
general session, Dr. Thomas B. Martin, 
director of business education, Bloomsburg 
State Teachers College, announced that 
November 3, 1956, has been selected as the 
date for the tenth annual conference. 


Appointment for Mrs. Brashears 





Announcement ° has 
been made of the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Helen 
H. Brashears as super- 
visor of secondary edu- 
cation, with emphasis on 
business education, of 
| Prince George’s County, 

. Upper Marlboro, Mary- 
land. 

Mrs. Brashears taught 
business education in the 
Maryland public schools 
before becoming princi- 
pal of Maryland Park 
High School. She has a 
Bachelor’s degree from 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, 
and a Master’s degree from New York 
University. 

Her activities include Delta Pi Epsilon and 
other educational organizations. 








Mrs. Brashears 
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Fisk and Kincaid Honored 




















McKee Fisk J. K. Kincaid 

At the 1955 annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association and Council of Business 
Schools held in Chicago, the plaque for dis- 
tinguished service to business education was 
awarded to Dr. McKee Fisk, head, Division 
of Business, Fresno State College, Fresno, 
California. Dr. Fisk is one of the consultants 
of the Accrediting Commission for Business 
Schools. The plaque was inscribed as fol- 
lows: ““Awarded to McKee Fisk for dis- 
tinguished service in business education by 
the National Association and Council of 
Business Schools, 1955.” 

The ‘“Man-of-the-Year Award” was pre- 
sented to James K. Kincaid, president, 
Miller School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
currently the secretary of the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools and last 
year’s president of the National Association 
and Council of Business Schools. The cita- 
tion said: “For his many years of faithful 
and conscientious service to our organiza- 
tion; for his untiring and unselfish efforts on 
behalf of the constitutional rights of each 
member; and for the universal respect and 
esteem which we hold for him as a man and 
as a professional educator, we declare James 
K. Kincaid to be Man of the Year for 1955.” 





GUIDANCE IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Dame and Brinkman 


Here is a book that belongs in the private 
library of every business teacher and guidance 
counselor. It is also designed for use in pro- 
fessional courses on the college and university 
level. A single copy will be sent, postpaid, 
for a cash remittance of $3.00. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Baugham Completes Doctorate 





On August 27, 1955, 
Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn, awarded 
a Doctor’s degree to 
Lloyd E. Baugham, 
chairman of the Business 
Education Department, 
Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, 
Atlanta. The title of 
his dissertation is “‘Ad- 
ministration and Super- 
vision of Business Educa- 
tion in the Secondary 
Schools of Georgia.” 

Dr. Baugham received 
his A.B. degree from the 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, and 
his M.A. degree from Peabody College. He 
has taught in Berea College, Berea, Ken- 
tucky; High School, Portsmouth, Virginia; 
and the Atlanta City Schools. For the past 
nine years he has held his present position. 

Dr. Baugham is past president of the 
Southern Business Education Association 
and a former editor of Modern Business 
Education. . He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa, and other pro- 
fessional fraternities. 








Dr. Baugham 


Arkansas Meeting 


The Arkansas Business Education Asso- 
ciation met in Little Rock on November 3 
in connection with the two-day Arkansas 
Education Association convention. A sym- 
posium, “Better Business Education for 
Business,” was presented by the Educa- 
tion Committee of Little Rock Chapter of 
NOMA with Mrs. Gladys Johnson as chair- 
man. Frederick Basco, outgoing president, 
presided during the business session. 

The following new officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Mrs. Ethel 
Hart, Fairview High School, Camden; 
vice-president, Betty Orr, Ouachita College, 
Arkadelphia; secretary, Mrs. Nadine Mar- 
cum, North Little Rock High School, Little 
Rock; treasurer, Ruby Groom, Central High 
School, Little Rock. The district directors 
are: Mrs. Julia McKamie, Hughes High 
School; Mrs. Nelda McCutcheon, Harrison 
High School; Melvin Sims, Arkansas State 
College; Miss Houston Speck, Southern 
State_College; Mrs. Bertie Baxley. 
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Columbia Announces 
Working Scholarships 


Working scholarships are available fo: 
graduate students who wish to earn while 
they learn in the Business Education De- 
partment of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

These working scholarships involve thirty- 
five hours of work each week in the adminis- 
trative offices or in the offices of professors. 
The scholarships are awarded on the basis 
of a twelve-month period of service and are 
worth approximately $2,900 a year, includ- 
ing free tuition for as much as sixteen semes- 
ter hours of work during the academic year. 

To qualify, one must be a graduate of good 
standing from an approved undergraduate 
institution and possess the ability to do office 
work. Most of the positions involve secre- 
tarial work and require from average to 
superior skills. There are, however, some 
positions in selling and accounting. 

Students can earn the Master’s degree in 
two years under the working scholarship 
plan. Doctoral candidates and candidates 
for the Professional Diploma are also able 
to meet most of their requirements under 
this plan. 

Persons interested should write to Pro- 
fessor Mary Ellen Oliverio, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New 
York. 





CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES 
Second Edition 
by John Pendery 


This new material is a combination textbook 
and workbook. It can be used as an inde- 
pendent project in office practice, arithmetic, 
or bookkeeping. There are ten assignments 
The 


work involves computing wages and salaries, 


requiring 20-25 hours for completion. 


recording the time worked, deductions from 
wages, and preparing payroll reports and 


records. 


List Price, $1.20 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 5 


























THE STORY OF A GREAT 

BOOK THAT YOU CAN 

USE WITH PRIDE AND 
CONFIDENCE 





























20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


20th Edition — By Carlson, Forkner, Prickett 


We have a very firm belief in South- 
Western Publishing Company that 
good textbooks are not “‘written’’ — 
they are ‘‘built.’’ A good textbook is 
planned and put together, piece by 
piece, as carefully and accurately as 
a fine watch. 


We have another very firm belief — 
that better books grow out of good 
books — that the best book is a grow- 
ing sort of thing which develops and 
blossoms into an ideal teaching in- 
strument as it is guided carefully in 
its growth. 


The development and growth of 20TH 
CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC- 
COUNTING is an example of carry- 
ing out these beliefs and practices 
over a period of more than fifty years. 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING obviously has 
proved to be a superior book because 
it has grown through the years in 
popularity until it is now used in most 
of the high schools in the United 
States that teach this subject. It is 
used also in many foreign countries 
and is now available in a special 


Canadian edition and in a special 
Spanish edition. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING is kept in tune 
with business by analyzing and in- 
corporating current business thinking 
and practice; it is kept in tune with 
the best teaching procedures by 
evaluating them in actual classroom 
situations. 


Of course, the big things are impor- 
tant in any book, but the little things 
are usually the ones that are over- 
looked. They demand careful atten- 
tion if the book is to endure and grow 
in popularity. Many of these little 
things have been built into and re- 
fined in 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING. 


There is careful attention given to the 
proper grade level of the vocabulary, 
the.gradual introduction of new vo- 
cabulary, the definitions and vocabu- 
lary studies, the readable length of 
sentences, the readable length of 
paragraphs, the proper selection and 
placement of illustrations, and the 
tie-up of illustrations with the textual 
material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Doctorate For Dettmann 


In June, 1955, John 
Dettmann was awarded 
the Doctor of Philosophy 
degree from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 
Madison. Dr. Dett- 
mann’s thesis is entitled 
‘Factors Related to Suc- 
cess in Teaching the 
Business Subjects.” 

Dr. Dettmann holds a 
Bachelor of Education 
degree from Wisconsin 
State College, White- 
water;a Masterof 
Science (Business Edu- 
cation) degree from the 
University of Wisconsin; and also is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant. Currently Dr. Dett- 
mann is associate professor of business and 
economics at the University of Minnesota, 
Duluth Branch. Prior to his teaching at the 
University of Minnesota, he taught at the 
University of Wisconsin and various high 
schools in Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Dr. Dettmann is active in the United 
Business Education Association, the Nation- 
al Business Teachers Association, and many 
other organizations. 








Dr. Dettmann 


Meeting at Tucson 


The annual fall meeting of the Arizona 
Business Educators’ Association was held in 
Tucson on Saturday, October 22. The meet- 
ing was conducted by Joseph P. Kushibab of 
Phoenix Union High School, president. 

The program featured Dr. S. J. Wanous, 
professor of business education and office 
management, University of California, Los 
Angeles. At the morning session Dr. Wanous 
informally discussed, “A Review and an 
Evaluation of Some Methods in Teaching 
Typing.” Following Dr. Wanous’ talk, 
Laura Nicholson, state supervisor of distrib- 
utive education, discussed the promotion 
of distributive education programs. After 
lunch, Dr. Wanous delivered a feature talk 
on “Current Problems in Business Educa- 
tion.” 

During a brief business session, plans were 
announced for the spring meeting of the 
Association which will be held on March 23 
and 24, 1956, at the San Marcos Hotel in 
Chandler. Harley King of North Phoenix 
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High School was appointed program chair- 
man for the spring meeting. 

In addition to Mr. Kushibab, the other 
officers of the Association are: vice-presi- 
dent, Wayne White of Eastern Arizona 
Junior College, Thatcher; secretary-treasurer, 
Hazel Gaddis, Phoenix Union High School: 
U.B.E.A. representative, Mary Calloway, 
Arizona State College, Tempe. 


California Spring Meeting 


The California Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1956 annual convention 
at the Sheraton-Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco on March 25, 26, and 27. Convention 
Chairman Dr. George Madison, Contra 
Costa Junior College, promises an interesting 
and varied program. 

Program cochairmen are three men from 
City College of San Francisco — Jerry 
Cresci, Everett Silvia, and Charles Ohman. 
They have invited many leaders in business 
education and in business to speak at the 
various meetings. The theme of this year’s 
convention is “Human Relations and Busi- 
ness Education.” 


Middle Tennessee Elects 
New Officers 


At a meeting in Nashville on October 21, 
held in the Hermitage Hotel, the following 
officers were elected to the Middle Tennes- 
see Business Education Section of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association: president, 
Minnie Bell Owen, Hume Fogg High School, 
Nashville; vice-president, Margaret Olds, 
Lawrence County High School, Lawrence- 
burg; secretary, Mrs. Dave Huddleston, 
Central High School, Cookeville. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


The Business Teachers’ Section of the 
Oklahoma Education Association met in 
Oklahoma City on October 28. The principal 
speaker at the meeting was Dr. John L. 
Rowe, University of North Dakota. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, Mrs. Della A. Mize, Capitol Hill 
High School, Oklahoma City; vice-president, 
Dr. James E. Silverthorn, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater; secretary-treasurer, 
Ray Powell, Senior High School, Dustin. 
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Wisconsin Business Teachers 


Elect Officers 


At the convention of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, held in Milwaukee in 
November, the following officers were elected 
to the Business Education Association: 

Marvin Hauser, Janesville High School, 
Janesville, was elected president for 1955-56. 
Mr. Hauser served as first vice-president of 
the Association during the past year. 
Lorraine Missling of the Nicolet High School, 
Milwaukee, was elected first vice-president. 
Nina Slaughter, Eau Claire High School, 


was elected second vice-president, anu 
Kenneth Grove, Central High School, West 
Allis, was elected as secretary-treasurer. 
Helen Schumacher of West High School, 
Green Bay, was elected as a member of the 
executive board. Other members of the 
executive board are: Florence Trakel, past 
president of W.B.E.A., Waukesha High 
School; Henry Collins, Wisconsin State 
College, Whitewater; and Ray Larson, 
principal, Richland Center High School. 








Plans for Western Business Edu- 
cation Association 


It has been decided that the Student 
Union Building located on the University of 
Washington campus in Seattle will be head- 
quarters for the Western Business Education 
Association convention on March 29 to $1, 
1956. Business and industry in-plant sem- 
inars will be one of the most unique features 
of the convention. 

Educational specialities will feature actual 


classroom demonstrations in office practice, 
filing, business law, business English, plus 
shorthand, typing, ‘and bookkeeping. One 
of the many outstanding and different classes 
will include practical techniques and demon- 
strations for handicapped students utilizing 
specially designed machines. A “Film Fes- 
tival” will provide an opportunity to witness 
the latest and most up-to-date films. 








A NEW 
1956 


Second Edition 





nnouncing ' 


BUSINESS 


BEHAVIOR 


By Bell and Abrams 


Here is a new edition of a popular book. It is designed for all students who are 
preparing to enter or advance in the business world.. BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 
is a program of activities centered around personal-relationship situations that 


business presents. 


It covers behavior, personal appearance and grooming, 


techniques employed in business contacts, and a discussion of valuable person- 


ality traits. 


Follow-up activities, practice exercises, case conference problems, 


and projects are provided to give practical applications to the text material. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 


January, 1956 


Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas 2 
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Annual Delaware Meeting 


The Delaware Business Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation met at Wilmington on October 27 
and 28 in conjunction with the 37th annual 
convention of the Delaware State Education 
Association. Dr. Harvey A. Andruss, 
president, Bloomsburg State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, spoke at a 
luncheon meeting on “Social Competencies 
in Business Education.” 

Mrs. Marguerite W. Packer, city coor- 
dinator of distributive education, Wilming- 
ton Public Schools, was chairman of the 
distributive education sectional meeting. 
George W. Stone, director of education, 
National Sales Executives, was the speaker. 
His topic was ““How Can Distributive Edu- 
cation Be Improved Through DECA.” 

Theodore Parsell of the John M. Clayton 
School, Dagsboro, was chairman of the meet- 


ing for shorthand teachers. Henry J. Boer, 
Gregg Division, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, spoke on the topic, ““How Can Short- 
hand Instruction Be Improved?” 

Virginia Powell, head of the Business 
Department, Henry C. Conrad High Schooi, 
was chairman of the clerical and office prac- 
tice meeting. Dr. James R. Meehan, director 
of the Division of Business Education, 
Hunter College, New: York City, spoke on 
the improvement of instruction in this area. 
Harold Barr, president of the Association, 
was in charge of arrangements and presided. 

Newly elected officers are as follows: 
president, Mrs. Mary Belle Pellegrene, New- 
ark High School; vice-president, Ralph 
Todd, Wilmington High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Thelma Burns, P. S. du Pont 
High School. 








New Jersey Business 
Teachers Hold Meeting 


Clinton Compher, head of the Business 
Education Department, New Brunswick 
High School, and president of the New 
Jersey Business Education Association, pre- 
sided at the Atlantic City convention meet- 
ing of the association held at the Hotel 
Shelbourne on Friday, November 11. The 
theme of the meeting was “Business Educa- 
tion in New Jersey — Past, Present, and in 
the Future.” 

The theme topic was discussed by Dr. 
Albert E. Jochen, assistant commissioner of 
education in the State Department. of Edu- 
cation; Robert Joy, New Jersey Supervisor 


of Distributive and Business Education; and 
Louis A. Rice of Summit, New Jersey, a 
member of the faculty at Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College at Teaneck, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Florence Adamo, a member of the Business 
Education Department at the Vineland High 
School, and Albert D. Angel, principal of the 
Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, acted as discussion leaders. 
In the spring, the Association will assist in 
the sponsoring of a workshop at Paterson 
Teachers College. The final meeting of the 
year will be held next spring in New 
Brunswick at Rutgers University. 








Missouri Business Teachers Meet 


At a meeting held in St. Louis on Novem- 
ber 4, officers were elected for the Business 
Education Division of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. They are as follows: 
president, Dale J. Blackwell, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville; vice- 
president, Margaret Elam, St. Louis Public 
Schools; secretary, James Snapp, Southwest 


Missouri State College, Springfield; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Massey, High School, 
Herculaneum, Missouri. 

The highlight of the meeting was a general 
discussion conducted by Charles Kauzlarich, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, on 
“Standards for Certification of Missouri 
Business Teachers.” 
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Chicago 5 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS 


A wall chart, 18” x 24”, featuring the beginning jobs, fields of opportunity, and top jobs in various 
classifications, is available without charge to any business teacher, administrator, or counselor. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco 3 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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The fourth edition is already adopted in 
Florida (basal), Alabama (basal). North 
Carolina (basal), Idaho (multiple), Okla- 
homa (multiple), Tennessee (multiple), and 
Indiana (multiple). The previous edition is 
adopted in Georgia (multiple), Kentucky 
(multiple), and South Carolina (basal). 


Consumer 
Economic 
Problems 


Fourth Edition * By Wilson and Eyster 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS! Fourth Edition, is a completely revised 
edition of a book that has been popular for more than fifteen years. It has been 
revised in terms of recent trends of thought in this field and in terms of changes 
that have taken place in subject matter. It has also been improved from a point 
of view of organization and presentation. Many teachers have contributed to the 
improvements that have gone into this book. 


CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is a highly integrated textbook. It deals 
with many things of vital interest. It touches upon the subject areas of economics, 
business principles, legal ‘principles, and weaves all of these together into an 
important pattern dealing*with buying, saving, investing, and managing one’s 
personal affairs. Some of the topics dealt'with include installment buying, small 
loans, renting a home, buying a home, buying insurance, social security, under- 
standing advertising, buying clothing, and budgeting. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago5 San Francisco3 Dallas 2 
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FOR BUSINESS 


The Handwritten Word. (Released in 1952.) 
This 16-mm. sound motion picture in color was pro- 
duced by Movies U.S.A., Inc. The film may be shown 
in 22 minutes. 


Summary. This is a film about legibility in hand- 
writing. Its aim is simply to make its audience want 
to write more legibly. 

“The Handwritten Word” begins by showing the 
handwriting of a variety of people — among them a 
nurse, a railroad conductor, a draftsman, a business- 
man, a secretary, a salesgirl. It goes on to demonstrate, 
sometimes with a touch of humor, that handwriting is 
not obsolete; it is of very real importance today in 
business, in social affairs, and in every-day living. This 
film points out that handwriting is meant to be read, 
and unreadable handwriting is sometimes worse than 
useless. “The Handwritten Word” closes on a note of 
the historic importance of the handwritten word. 
Attractive, distinctive handwriting is a real personal 
asset — but handwriting must be legible! This is the 
message of “The Handwritten Word.” 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all English classes and any class where the teacher is 
trying to stress the importance of handwriting. 


Sale and Rental. “The Handwritten Word” may be 
obtained from Movies U.S.A., Inc., 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York 19, New York. 


Central America:Geography of the Americas. 
(Released in 1955.) This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture in black and white or color was produced by 
Coronet Films. Dr. Donald D. Brand, professor of 
geography, Institute of Latin American Studies, 
University of Texas, acted as educational collaborator. 
The film may be shown in approximately 11 minutes. 


Summary. The film presents an overview of the six 
Central American republics: Guatemala, Honduras, 
E] Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Panama, and 
the one European possession, British Honduras. The 
three main topographical regions of Central America: 
the hot lowlands, the temperate plateau, and the cool 
mountain lands are described in relationship to their 
climates, and the effects of the climate on the inhabit- 
ants and their chief trade crops. 


Recommended Use. This film is suitable for use in 
economic geography classes. 


Sale. “Central America: Geography of the Americas” 
may be obtained from Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. The selling price for black and white 
is $55 and for color, $100. 
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First Impressions. This 16-mm. sound motion 
picture in black and white was produced by the United 
States Department of Navy. The film may be shown 
in 20 minutes. 


Summary. “First Impressions” relates why new 
employees may not like their jobs and the steps used 
to give them a good first impression of their work. The 
story begins with a new employee reporting to her super- 
visor’s office for instructions regarding her new job. 
To make a good first impression, the supervisor realizes 
that he must get the employee to look upon him as a 
friend. In order to do this, he follows these simple 
rules, which are illustrated in the film: (1) Gives a 
cordial greeting; (2) Shows personal interest in em- 
ployee’s welfare; (3) Tells employee about the type of 
work she will be required to do; (4) Acquaints the new 
employee with the office; (5) Introduces employee to 
her fellow workers in the office; (6) Introduces new 
employee to her instructor; (7) Keeps checking up . . . 
offers words of encouragement . . . keeps reminding the 
employee of the daily routine. 


Recommended Use. This film is recommended for use 
in all secretarial and office practice classes. 


Rental. ‘First Impressions” may be obtained from 
Business Education Films, Film Center Building, 
630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36, New York. The 
rental price is $3.50. 


Motivation Chart for Typewriting. (Released 
in 1955.) This is a 22” x 32” chart in four rich colors. 
It is designed in the form of a modern skyscraper. 


Summary. The purpose of the chart is to give the 
students that extra “push” that comes from competi- 
tion. On the typewriting chart, the students climb the 
stairs of success from the basement to the upper stories 
of a skyscraper. Fifty little figures are used to represent 
the students in your class. The students start in the 
basement of the building as unskilled workers at low 
pay. As they pass each typing test their pay and 
stature in the business world increase until the top is 
reached. 


Recommended Use. The chart may be used effectively 
in any typewriting class. 


Sale. “Motivation Chart for Typewriting’” may be 
purchased from Teaching Aids Exchange, Post Office 
Box 1127, Modesto, California. The chart is sold as 
follows: 1 chart, $2.50 each; 2 charts, $2.25 each; 
8 to 5 charts, $2 each; more than 5 charts, $1.75 each; 
extra sets of the figures, 75 cents each. One set of 
50 figures is included with each chart. 
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CALCULATOR COURSES 
FOR ALL MAKES 
OF MACHINES 


Thousands of schools are using one or more of these books. They have a successtul 
history in the classroom. Each is a combination textbook and workbook. They all include 
achievement tests except OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY-DRIVEN CALCU- 
LATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL- 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE are basic textbooks. VOCATIONAL 
EFFICIENCY DRILLS is an advanced textbook for key-driven calculators. OFFICE MA- 
CHINES COURSE is a combination of the four basic textbooks. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
2nd Edition By Agnew 3rd Edition By Goodfellow - Agnew 


(A combination of the other courses (For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 
below) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR mee oh pe and Edition 
COURSE, 3rd Edition y Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Goodfellow - Agnew (For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 


Rand, M h, and Barrett 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) - onarch, and Barrett) 


‘ 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
VOCATIONAL EFFICIENCY ING MACHINE COURSE 


DRILLS 2nd Edition By Agnew - Goodfellow 


By Agnew - Goodfellow (For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 
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Blueprint for Action. This 48-page handbook, 
on handbooks, is the latest contribution of educational 
secretaries to the improvement of educational adminis- 
tration. The book points out why handbooks are 
needed and how useful they can be in training personnel 
or in the smooth operation of an office. It outlines 
various types of office manuals and what each could 
contain, and gives ideas on how to make a handbook 
attractive and interesting. Suggestions are made for 
describing jobs and illustrations from numerous office 
manuals are given. The use of this guide and reference 
in the setting up of your own handbooks will give you 
and your staff: (1) a clearer understanding of policies, 
(2) a reference source on rules and regulations, (3) an 
explanation of the steps in doing various jobs, and 
(4) a calendar of when specific things must be done. 
Price $1.50. Order from National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries, 1201-16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Teachers’ Guide to Community Resources in 
Economic Education. 1955. In this 65-page, paper- 
bound booklet, teachers will find a comprehensive guide 
to the wide variety of resources available in the average 
community and ways of using them as a means of 
developing their students’ understanding of the eco- 
nomic realities of community life. The booklet is well 
illustrated with photographs taken in a number of 
different localities and showing actual examples of the 
use of community resources in economic education for 
high school students. There are also reproductions of 
forms and outlines which have proven successful in 
practice. An appendix, with a listing of sources of free 
and inexpensive materials for economic education, is 
also included. Price $1. Order from the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, 2 West 46 Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


United States Government Organization 
Manual, 1955-56. This 768-page, printed, paper- 
bound manual is the official organization handbook 
of the federal government. It contains sections descrip- 
tive of the agencies in the legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive branches of government. Supplemental information 
following these sections includes (1) brief descriptions of 
quasi-official agencies and _ selected international 
organizations, (2) charts of the more complex agencies, 
and (3) appendixes relating to abolished or transferred 
agencies, to governmental publications, and to certain 
ancillary material. Price $1.00. Order from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Employment Opportunities for Women in 
Professional Accounting. 1955. This 40-page, 
printed catalog is dedicated to serve young women, 
their counselors, and women at any age, who are think- 
ing about preparing for a career in professional ac- 
counting, or moving from another occupation into 
public accounting, tax and cost accounting, auditing, 
budget accounting, systems installation, and related 
jobs which are essential] in managing the business house- 
hold. The bulletin describes professional accounting as 
a business career for women, its specialized branches, 
number and training of women accountants, recom- 
mended preparation, and the job outlook for women in 
accounting. Price 20 cents. Order from Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Good and Bad School Plants. 1954. The pur- 
pose of this 77-page brochure is to show examples of 
school buildings that house the nation’s school children. 
The pictures of these buildings represent a wide range 
from good to bad. Some of the photographs illustrate 
well-planned functional facilities; others show obsolete 
buildings, some of which were constructed as far back 
as 1800. The contrasting facilities presented may assist 
planners in selecting practical features for their own 
schools. Price 50 cents. Order from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
1954. This 216-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin is 
designed to help the librarian, teacher, and the student 
to collect current sources of information. This sixth 
edition contains 3,246 entries, about 50 per cent of 
which are new. With few exceptions, no item is listed 
that costs more than 50 cents. The title of each publi- 
cation, pamphlet, poster, or chart is annotated and 
is followed by the complete address of the distributor. 
Price $1.00. Order from Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee. 


Typewriter Mystery Games. 1954. By Julius 
Nelson. This 3l-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
gives line-by-line directions for making different designs 
on the typewriter. Included among them are designs 
suitable for Christmas, Easter, and Halloween. The 
booklet contains thirteen different games. Price 50 
cents. Order from Educational Publication Division of 
Artistic Typing Headquarters, Baltimore 16, Maryland 
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Accurate and dependable... with 
a strong student appeal 


You will quickly agree that this is the greatest high school book in 
law ever written. You will like it the first day in your classes and will 
like it better every day. Introductory questions deal with problems 
of student interest. Illustrative case problems are used to introduce 
and dramatize principles of law. It is packed fulk of cartoon-type 
illustrations that tell a vivid story. There are several points of new 


emphasis on law for the consumer and law for the automobile driver. 


Applied Business Law = 


By McKee Fisk and James C. Snapp 


Fundamental principles of law are emphasized and are 
presented accurately and clearly. When there are 
exceptions to the general law in certain states, these are 
indicated in footnotes and in summary tables. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
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Mistaken Identity 


“Sure is a fine piece of land out there,” said the 
shrewd-looking man as he stepped out of his car by 
the farmer’s house. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the farmer, eagerly, “‘it’s the best 
in the country.” 

“Pretty expensive land for a poor man, I guess?” 
asked the stranger. 

“It’s worth every penny of $1,000 an acre,” answered 
the farmer, with an eye for business. ‘““Were you think- 
ing of buying and settling in these parts?” 

“Hardly,” murmured the stranger, making some 
notes in a book. “I’m the new tax assessor!” 


a = * 
He’s Not Impressed 


A Bostonian visited San Antonio and asked a native, 
“What is that dilapidated ruin over there?” 

“That, Suh, is the Alamo. In that building, Suh, 
136 immortal Texans held off an army of 15,000 of 
Santa Anna’s regulars for 4 days.” 

“‘Um-m-m,” said the Bostonian, “and who was that 
man on horseback on that hill over there?” 

“That, Suh, is a statue of a Texas Ranger. He killed 
46 Apaches in single-handed combat, and broke up 
27 riots in his lifetime. Where you from, Stranger?”’ 

“T’m from Boston. We have our heroes there, too. 
aul Revere, for instance —” 

“Paul Revere!” snorted the Texan. 
man who had to ride for help?” 


“You mean that 


» * i 
No Such Luck! 


When the defendant’s name was called in court, to 
everyone’s amazement, he stood up in the jury box. 

Clerk: ‘‘What are you doing there?” 

Juror: “I was called to serve on the jury.” 

Clerk: “But you must have known that you couldn’t 
sit-on a jury and judge your own case.’ 

Juror: “Well, I suppose not. I did think it was a 


bit of luck.” 
eee 


No Sympathy 
Tramp (to stout lady): “Lady, please have pity on 
me. I haven't eaten in four days.” 


Lady of the House: “My word, I certainly wish I had 
your will power.” 
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Make Up Your Mind 


“You admit having broken into the same dress shop 
four times. What did you steal?” 
“A dress for my wife, but she made me change it 
three times.” 
ee @ e 


Strategy 


“How did you make your neighbor keep his hens in 
his own yard?” 

“One night I hid a half dozen eggs under a bush in my 
garden, and the next day I let him see me gather them. 
I wasn’t bothered after that.” 


A Poor Aim 


A mountaineer took his son to a school to enroll him. 

“My boy’s after learnin’. What d’ya have?” he 
asked the teacher. 

“We offer English, trigonometry, spelling, etc.,”’ she 
replied. 

“Well, give him some of that there trigernometry; 
he’s the worst shot in the family.” 


Storm Warning 


Small Boy: “Dad, the barometer has fallen.” 

‘ather: “Very much?” 

Small Boy (with guilty look): “About five feet — 
it’s broken.” 


Joint Ownership 


Freshman: 
raincoat?” 

Roommate: “Well, you wouldn’t want our new suit 
to get wet, would you?” 


“Say, what’s the idea of wearing my 


Did I Miss Something? 


Boss (to office boy who is half an hour late): “You 
should have been i in here at nine o’clock.” 
Office Boy: ““Why, what happened?” 





BALANCE SHEET 





Wanted: Experienced trar to enroll students in 
business college on the Gulf Coast, out of the snow belt. 
You can work twelve months a year. Highest commission 
paid in the United States. We have been in business over 
a quarter of a century and have no competition. Appli- 
cant must have recent model automobile, have nice 
personality, and must be able to contact high school 
principals. Please send all credentials, including expe- 
rience and references in first letter of application. Also 
include a recent photograph and any other pertinent 
details. School is located in territory of over 250,000 
population. City is one of the fastest growing industrial 
cities of the South. Will consider pany wg from the 
North or Middle Western States as well as from the South 
and South Western States. Address, No. 79. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Excellent opportunity for a young or middle-aged man 
with private business school experience to invest in a well- 
known, and one of the oldest, private business schools in 
the Middle West. Candidate will be expected to help sell 
courses and to help manage school. Address, No. 80. 


A fully accredited small school located in the state of 
Washington for sale. Wonderful bargain for man or wo- 
man. Health and age will compel the owner to retire 
soon, but he will give full cooperation or help the buyer 
to succeed. Address, No. 81. 








South Carolina Meeting 


The South Carolina Business Education 
Association held its annual fall meeting on 
October 29 at Winthrop College, Rock Hill. 
Mrs. Margaret P. Holliday, High School, 
Conway, president of the Association, pre- 
sided at both the morning and afternoon 
sessions. Mrs. Madeline Strony, educational 
director, Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, was a speaker 
at both sessions. Her subjects were “Begin- 
ning Shorthand and Transcription” and 
“Developing Employable Personalities.” 

The other officers of the Association are: 
vice-president, Mrs. Marguerite Hendrix, 
High School, Taylors; and secretary- 
treasurer, Jacquelyn Douglas, St. John’s 
High School, Darlington. 


East Tennessee Meeting 


At a meeting held in Knoxville on Octo- 
ber 27 and 28, new officers were elected for 
the Eastern Tennessee Business Education 
Section of the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion as follows: president, E. C. Winegar, 
National Business College, Knoxville; vice- 
president, Ruby Nipper, Central High 
School, Chattanooga; secretary; Mrs. Edith 
King, Aleoa High School, Alcoa. 

Dr. Vernon A. Musselman, professor of 
business education, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, was the principal speaker. The 
subject of his discussion was “Developing 
Citizenship Through Business Education.” 
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Contributions of the 
Medical Secretary 


(Concluded from page 209) 


task, without the interruptions and distrac- 
tions of a busy office, his secretary should be 
in confident possession of the necessary skills 
and knowledge. 

In today’s medical-business structure, 
typing and shorthand ability are not enough. 
The medical secretary today is an executive 
assistant to her employer, and she must have, 
in addition to the necessary mechanical skills 
and knowledge, the highly specialized intel- 
lectual training that will equip her to per- 
form efficiently the duties of her profession. 
The medical secretary is the liaison officer; 
the go-between; the one who practices the 
public relations for the doctor. She must 
know the difference between what is, and 
what is not important. The doctor is con- 
stantly besieged by callers — in person, by 
telephone, and by letter. Needless to say, he 
cannot begin to talk with all of these people 
who demand a portion of his time, and it is 
the secretary who must learn skillfully to 
separate the wheat from the chaff, always 
bearing in mind that she is responsible for 
keeping the good will of all with whom she 
comes in contact. 

I have endeavored to give you, very 
briefly, the development of the need for 
medical secretaries, and the development of 
the profession as a whole. 

We come now to the contributions the 
medical secretary makes. I would list them 
as follows: 

1) Her contribution in the field of public 
relations. 

2) Her contribution to the medical office 
by conserving the doctor’s time and energy, 
thus leaving him free to practice his profes- 
sion. 

3) Her contribution to the financial pic- 
ture of the office. 

4) Her contribution to her own personal 
life and that of her family and friends. 

5) Her contribution to the prestige of the 
profession. 

6) Her contribution to the young women 
of the following generation. 

Each year sees the horizons widen; each 
year brings forth more problems to be solved, 
and sets up more challenges to be met. It is 
a field of unlimited possibilities, one that is 
stimulating and challenging, as well as one 
requiring a great deal of time, effort, and 
planning to be successful. 
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The NEW VU-GRAPH 
VISUAL AID KIT 


makes bookkeeping easy to teach and learn 


. Vu- 
No need to 


Instructor continuously faces his class . . 
Graph projects over his shoulder. 
darken classroom day or evening . . . Vu-Graph 
projection is large-scale, clearly readable in day- 
light or artificial light. Progressive developments 
of form being taught are seen on screen by class 
as instructor makes them. 


Vu-Graph may be used with other subjects also. 
Vu- 
Graph and kit of bookkeeping instructional ma- 


Already widely employed in many fields. 


terials available at special introductory price. 
Demonstration on request, without cost or obliga- 
tion. 


KIT INCLUDES: 


Transparency Packets 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 
Packet 
Packet 


Packet 
Packet 


Packet 


1—Recording the Opening Entry 

2—Posting all Debit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

3—Posting all Credit Items in the 
Opening Entry 

4—Journalizing 

5—Journalizing Current Entries 

6—Proving Cash and Balancing the 
Cash Account 

7—Preparing a Trial Balance 

8—Preparing a Six-Column Work 
Sheet for a Service-Type Business 

9—Preparing a Profit and Loss State- 
ment 


Packet 10—Preparing a Balance Sheet 
Packet 11—Closing the Ledger 
Packet 12—Preparing a Ten-Column Work 


Sheet for a Merchandising Business 


Single Transparencies 


- Sales Journal 

- Parchases Journal 

. Cash Receipts Journal 

. Cash Payments Journal 

. Combined Cash Journal 

. Account with Balance Column 

- Columnar General Journal 

. **T’? Form Accounts and Journal 


Prepared in collaboration with SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO, 


Address your inquiries to DEPT.2B @ CHARLES Ccaclee COMPANY 


60 BADGER AVENUE @ NEWARK 8 N 4d, 





[THE BALANCE SHEET 





